— umbers. forty. ef 


o Gried leaves from the pavement. 


“gminated in the revulsion of °3 
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~ CAMPAIGN NOTES. 


Geneva, where I spoke on Wednesday 
evening, the 5th inst., is one of the most 
beautiful towns in the state. It has long 
been the residence of a number of com- 
fortable families—hereditary naval officers 
and sc on—and their houses, running 
along the bluff that overlooks the lake, 
have the advantage of a situation than 
which none prettier can well be imagined. 
I had been invited to speak in the after- 
neon at the Geneva fair, where a very 
large concourse of farmers was expected, 
but the bad weather forced the postpone- 
ment of the fair. Father McManus, pastor 
of St. Marv’s, seems to be the bitter op- 
ponent of the anti-poverty movement. He 
has been telling bis people that if they 
went to hear Dr. McGlynn they would be- 
come ipso facto excommunicated, and has 
-gsed his inflaence to prevent the formation 
- of any united labor club. But his efforts 
e do uot seem to have had much result. 
eee poke in the evening at Linden 
hall a large andi highly ap- 
7. ice audience. Rev. Donald Grant, 
pastor of the Baptist church, presided and 
odaced me. Rev. Mr. Formosa of the 
oe iodist. church, now located in Phila- 
‘delphia, and Rev. C. H. Wright of ihe 
elodist church at Geneva also occupied 
seats on the platform, while in the audi- 
ence were Rev. P. H. Stevenson of the 
_ Presbyterian church and Rev. J. P. Foster 
_ of the Episcopal church. The students of 
“Hobart college were there in large force, 
nd were among the most interested 
 disteners, expressing their approval in col- 
eve fashion at the close of the proceedings 
honting in chorus as they left the hall: 
hat’s the matter with Henry George?” 

1 He's al] right.” 
As usual, after my address I answered a 
_ large number of intelligent questions put 
by the audience. But this was not enough. 
A great many remained after the meeting 


pond 


had been adjourned and clustered round 


_ the stage, and I heid something like what 
2g e Methodists call a protracted meeting, 
‘answering in an informal way the ques- 
tions. put. Then all were requested to 
leave the hall except those who wanted to 
join the club. About twenty-five gentle- 
“men signed the roll and a temporary 
organization was 1aade by the election of 
Andrew Charters as president and Mart 
-. a@uinn as secretary. The only organization 
cet we have had in Geneva has been an in- 
formal -one started a few weeks ago, 
ss. P. J. Duffy, M. Pender and A. 
2elson daaving acted as a committee 
range for the meeting. 
mong those present fr om other ‘places 
as Mr. R. G. Ganoung of Seneca F alls, a 
; meniber. of the executive committee of the 
i: united labor club of that place, and a very 
-- aetlive worker. — ‘Though only started a few 
‘weeks ago the Sencea Falls club already 
They are taking in new 
-menibers. at the rate of ten or twelve 
every meeting, and. are confident of a large 
yoie. 
The. members of the’ Geneva’ club not 
. only propose to do all they can in the town, 
but are also taking measures to distribute 
Jand and labor tracts in the surrounding 
towns and country. 
In spite of the badness of the weather 
there were present quite a numberof farm- 
vers from short distances around the town. 
The accounts agree that the interest taken 
by the farmers in the question of the single 
tax is esti great and is very rapidly in- 
creasing. 


I was to have spoken on the morning of 
_ Thursday, Oct. 1, at the agricultural fair 
_. at Ovid, the county seat of Seneca county, 

where a great audience of farmers was ex- 

- pected. But, like theffair at Geneva, the 

Ovid fair had to be postponed on account 
of the bad weather, and we kept on to 
Ithaca. 

Geneva is a beautiful town, but I am in- 
clined to think Ithaca even more beautiful. 
Cornell university has an ideal site, and 
_ its large buildings loom up grandly over 
_ Cayuga lake and the surrounding country, 

now clad in the glorious autumn foliage. 
We put up at the Clinton house, which, 
when it was built in 1829-30, must have 
been one of the finest hotels in the Union. 
Its proprietor, Mr. Thompson, is proba- 
‘bly the oldest hotel keeper in the state, 
his memory recalling distinctly events that 
happened over seventy yearsago. He is 
still hale and hearty, and though when I 
bade him good night in his office it was 
“nearly 1 o'clock, yet when I looked out of 
amy window at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing I saw him sweeping away the 
When 
this hotel was built Ithaca was expected 
‘to become an important commercial town, 
taking the travel and trade of southern 
New York and northern Pennsylvania, 
which found an outlet through Cayuga 
Aske. It participated in the great specula- 
tive Jand fever of the thirties which cul- 
7% and fora 
long distance around it land was staked 
ut into building lots, and passed from 
and to hand at prices which would now 
seem preposterous. Many of the lots that 
rere then staked out in the swamp which 
rrounds the inlet to the Jake are still 
eld, I'am told, by the descendants of peo- 
ple living in other parts of the country, 
who bought them at speculative prices. 

‘Cornel! university has given some- 

ing of new life to Ithaca, and as it be- 
comes—as it certainly is destined to be— 
me of the creat universities of the world, 
thaca, like Cambridge and Oxford, will be 


the 


NEW YORK, 


town. I had not time to go through 
ne university, but two farmers, the 
Messrs. Pearson, drove up in a wagon 
that they called their “Democrat,” through 
the grounds. Cornell un:versity is now 
very rich, mainly through the land grant 
made by congress for the establishment of 
agricultural colleges. Many of the states 
sold their agricultural scrip at prices as 
low as seventy-five cents per acre, but a 
good part of the New York grant was by 
arrangement of the trustees located by Mr. 
Corne]] on timber lands in the northwest 
that have now become very valuable. 
The great college of the state of New 
York is thus being supported by the de- 
velopment of values» which really belong 
to the newer and poorer states of the 
northwest. But under our pernicious sys- 
tem these values, had they not gone to 
Cornell, would have merely gone to the 
making of millionaires. The university 
has also received large benefactions from 
Mr. Cornell, Mr. Sibley and others, and is 
to-day one of the best types of the modern 
university, opening its doors to women as 
well as men and possessing large facil- 
ities for technical instruction. — It 
has ample space over which to 
spread, and one who sees it to-day 
cannot help thinking what a grand 
institution it may become in the next 
century. It gives, by the by, a practical 
illustration of the absurdity of the idea 
that absolute ownership of land is neces- 
sary to improvement. The comfortable 
houses in which its officials and professors 
dweil have mostly been built by them- 
selves, but the university retains the title 
to the land, making an agreement with 
the builders by which in case of death or 
of retirement the houses may either be 
sold to some approved purchaser or taken 
by the university at an assessed valuation. 
The university grounds are already sur- 
rounded by a number of beautiful) man- 
sions, Mr, Cornell’s, Mr. Libby’s, and others 
—largely those of men who have made 
great fortunes by getting hold of timber 
lands. The most striking of these man- 
sions, and perhaps, taking it altogether, the 
most tasteful and beautiful house (though, 


| of course, not the largest) that I can re- 


member to have seen, is what is called 
the McGraw-Fisk mansion. It was built 
by the only child and heiress of a man 
who made a great fortune in timber lands, 
who, within a year of her death, married 
Professor Willard Fisk of the university. 
The house, which its mistress never en- 
tered, has cost some $350,000 and is vet un- 
finished in the interior. It was left by her, 
together with the bulk of her property, to 
the university, after she had given $300,- 
060 to her husband and made some large 
bequests to relatives. Prof. Fisk tried to 
come to an understanding with the univer- 
sity by which he should be permitted the 
use of the grounds and house during his 
lifetime. This being refused, he com- 
menced suit to break the will. The suit 
was decided in favor of the university; but 
the decision was reversed by the supreme 
court, and the case is now pending before 
the court of appeals, the ground of the 
contest being that the umiversity already 
holds all the property which its charter 
permits it to hold. 
The two Pearson brothers, Pierce and 
Nicholas, who took us up on the bill and 
over the university grounds, furnished a 
good illustration of the way in which the 
doctrine of the sinzle tax is affecting the 
class of men who it has been said woulé 
be most bitterly opposed to it. They are 
natives of this county and own large and 


exceedingly well cultivated farms near the 


town, but so far from seeing any injustice 
in the proposition to put all taxes on land 
values, they realize that such a system 
would do away with the injustice of tax- 
ing a man upon his enterprise and industry 
and thrift. “If one farmer,” said Mr. 
Pierce Pearson, ‘‘cultivates well and raises 
five hundred dolars worth of potatoes from 


afield of no greater value than that of. 


ancther farmer who cultivates shiftlesslyv 
and raises but one hundred dojlars worth, 
I cannot see why the one should be taxed 
a penny more than the other.” And he 
told me of a well known farmer of the 
neighborhood named Hildebrand, who, 
having that year painted his barns and 
outbuildings, found that the assessor had 
on this uccount raised his valuation four 
hundred dollars, and thus levied upon bim 
in increased taxes a fine of something like 
ten dollars. Though the wealth held in 
Ithaca has very greatly increased since 
1860, Mr. Pearson told me that the personal 
property assessment had decreased in that 
time a quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. C. C. Platt. avery intelligent 
young man, who is doing 
ing drug business in Ithaca, is the mem- 
ber for this congressional district of 
united labor party state commit- 


tee; and the doctrine of the single tax has 


already secured the support of a number 


own far and wide as a university 


of active men, both in the town and in 
the university, some of them, like Mr. 
H. Mente, having taken active part in 
previous labor movements, and others hav- 
ing belonged to the old parties or being 
entirely new to active political work. 

The meeting in the evening was held in 
the Ithaca rink, which was crowded to 
the utmost with an audience of nearly 
three thousand. Cornell university was 
well represented by a large body of 
students, both male and female, and a 
dozen or so of the professors and in- 
structors. After the meeting our party 
was entertuined at supper by a number of 
the university men, anda land and labor 
university club was formed, Mr. Byron 


a. tlourish-- 
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: Holt, @ very active and earnest advo- 
a of our principles, being elected chair- 
man, and Mr. H. B. Eessemer secretary. 
Mr. Holt was congratulating himself on 
being a member of the first university club 
devoted to spreading these doctrines, till 
he was reminded of the splendid work 
done during the last campaign in New 
York by the club of Columbia college. 


Leaving Ithaca in the morning of Fri- 
day, with the consciousness that the good 
seed had been well scattered in the pretty 


university town, we took the boat for 


Cayuga at the foot of the lake. The day 
was dull and overcast, but for all that it 
was a delightful sail. The luke country, its 
people say—and journeying through it one 
can well believe them—is the garden spot 
of the state; and when the banks of this 
beautiful sheet of water, now resplendent 
with the varied tints of October, are lined 
—as some day they will be—with tasteful 
residences, they will be worth a long 
journey to look upon. 

In Auburn, where I spoke on Friday 
night, we had another great meeting, 
every foot of space in the opera house be- 
ing packed by half-past seven o'clock, 
when the doors had to be closed anda 
crowd that would have filled two such 
houses turned away. Rev. F. H. Hinman, 
pastor of Calvary Presbyterian church, 
presided, and a number of other clergy- 
man, among them Rev. F. V. Brown of 
the Church of the Disciples, were present. 
The audience was extremely attentive and 
at the close very enthusiastic, and the 
questions addressed to me and the knots 
that gathered for‘ discussion after the 
meeting had adjourned showed clearly 
how thoroughly interest in our principles 
had been aroused. I met here Mr. H. W. 
Benedict, principal of the business college, 
who was a delegate to the Syracuse con- 
vention and is an earnest worker in the 
eause; Mr. J. C. Freeland of Seneca Falls, 
who made a most favorable report of our 
movement in that town; Mr. W. E. 
Churchill of the Temperance Herald, who 
is much interested in our views; Mr. 
Nolan, one of the editors of the Auburn 
Dispatch, a bright, independent daily 
paper, which has treated us with fairness 
editorially and devotes considerable space 
to news of our movement; and Messrs. M. 
J. Meagher and Jno. W. Ketcham of 
Skaneateles Falls, who had come over 
purposely to attend the meeting. These 
last-named gentlemen told me that the 
large population in that busy manufactur- 
ing town had begun to think earnestly 
about the questions raised by the united 
labor party and were anxious to get more 
light. To like effect spoke a number of 
men from other neighboring towns. 

All our friends speak of he good work 
that is being done by the land and labor 
tracts and by the copies of Tire StanpAarp 
which the recruiting fand is enabling us 
to send out; they reacii w here. itis impos- 
sible for speakers to go. 

R. G. Parkers chairman of the commit- 
tce in Auburn, and a most. active and in- 
telligent worker. The Auburn men look 
with confidence to carrying the city, At 
the municipal election last spring they 
came within seventy-five of the democratic 
vote. Two candidates for assembly have 
been nominated by the united labor party, 
John P, Mosher for the First district, and 
Thomas Cunningham for the Second dis- 
trict. 


On Saturday night I spoke at New 
Brighteu, S. I. On Sunday I spoke at a 
great anti-poverty meeting in Newark, N. 
J., and afterward at a meeting of the 
letter carriers In New York, at the Anti- 
poverty meeting in the Academy of Music, 
and in Madison square garden under the 
auspices of the Eleventh assembly district. 
Of these New York city meetings it is un- 
necessury to speak. At New Brighton I 
met a very intelligent audience, embrac- 
ing quite: a number of people who do 
not usually take much interest in politics. 

Mr. A. B. Stoddard presided after the 
meeting had been opened by Mr. Costello 
of the New-Brighton land and labor elub, 
Quite a number of questions were asked, 
some of them evidently the result of a 
good deal of thought. : 

Our friends on Staten island say that the 
movement has taken a firm hold, and that 
the different towus are well organized and 
an active canvass is going on. They ex- 
pect a large vote. ce 


New Brighton will always be associated. 


in my mind with a man-to whom,_of ail 
others, I would have wished that a few 
more years of life might have been given 
that he could have seen this day—Francis 
G. Shaw of West New Brighton. Mr. 
Shaw was a man whom to know was to 
respect and admire, and to know well was 
to love. The son of a wealthy Boston mer- 
chant, he inherited a competency, and be- 
longed all his life to that class who are 
most disposed to accept with equanimity 
“things as they are.” He was a mun of 


pure life, hirh culture, large reading, much. 
2 ry my * 


travel and fine literary taste. Most of all, 
he was a man whose heart and con- 
science were always prompting him 
to do what he could for the benefit 
of his fellows. He was an earnest abo- 
litionist in the days when to be an abo- 
litionist meant to confront ostracism,abuse, 
and sometimes violence; and his means 
enabled the underground railway to carry 
many aslave from bondage to freedom. 
The war which saved the union and des- 
t.oyed negro slavery cost him his only son, 
that Colonel Shaw who was 


which is really the thing at issue. 


“buried 


and his son- 
in-law, the brave (General Lowell. 
whose widow, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, has long been so active and useful 
in philanthropic work in New York. 
Fully aware that the destruction of negro 
slavery had only ended one form of op- 
pression, and deeply conscious of the soclal 
injustice which exists in the so-called free 
countries of the civilized world to-day, Mr. 
Shaw was unable to see any remedy until, 
in 1881, he read acopy of ‘‘Progress and 
Poverty.” 
his death, aspace of something over ayear, 
his whole heart was in the work of what 
has now become the great anti-poverty 
movement. Hespent some thousands of 
dollars in distributing copies of ‘Progress 
and Poverty” to individuals and associa- 
tions where he thought they might do 
good; it was his money that enabled me 
to get out in England the sixpenny edition 
of the book, of which over 150,000 copies 
were circulated, and his generous aid 
enabled me to do various other things 
that I could not have done without 
him. He had full faith that the day 
would come when men would assert 
their natural rights to the land, but at the 
time of his death, in 1882, he did not fore- 
see how quickly the movement to this end 
would take shape in the United States, and 
urged me to remain in Great Britain, as 
some of my English friends wanted 
me to do, as he thought the first 
battle would be fought there. The 
death of a good man is not to be re- 
gretted—at Jeast it ought not to be by 
those of us who believe it only the calling 
to ahigher post—yet I cannot help but 
wish that he might have lived a few years 
longer, to have seen how widely and vigor- 
ously the seed that he helped to sow is 
springing up. 


With his niggers,” 


Cohoes, where I spoke on Monday night, 
affords some very striking instances of 
land monopoly and ifs effects; but as one 
of our local iriends has promised to write 
an account for THE STANDARD, I will leave 
the matter to him. Our meeting was held 
in the opera house, and was crowded, large 
numbers of people being unable to get in. 
Some of the front seats were sold at 
twenty-five cents apiece, and in. addition 
to this a collection was taken up. Between 
the two the club not only defrayed a™ the 
expenses of the meeting, but 3 


goes into the treasury for future use. Dr. 
J. W. Ross, president of the club, presided. 
The little speech he made in introducing 
me was a suggestive one. He said that a 
year ago he had regarded Henry George 
asacrank and a demagogue, considering 
his doctrines preposterous on. their face, 


and believing that if he had any following - 


at all it could only be among the ignorant, 


who could be deluded with specious words, | 
Thinking thus, he was utterly astounded: 


by the vote of €8,000 which was polled: in 
New York. ‘There must be something in 
this movement that is worth attention,” he 
said to himself. ‘No matter how absurd 
they may be, doctrines that can command 
such support and arouse such enthusiasm 
demand examination.” He sent. 
“Progress and Poverty,” read it and 
closed the book a firm believer and. en- 
thusiastic advocate of the very doctrines 


he hac so despised, and deterinined from, 
that time on to devote all his s chery to. 


their dissemination. 

Dr. Ross’s case is that of thousands of 
men in New York and throughout the 
country. Our great gain in bringing the 
anti-poverty movement into politics is in 
compelling discussion and — arousing 
thought. Busy men will not pay much 
attention to any question so long-as ‘it 
seems to them purely speculative; but 
when such a question enters into the realm 
of action and men are called upon to vote 
on it, it compels that general discussion 
which enlists. the attention of all classes. 
This is the great importance to us of the 
election this year; every additional vote 
that we get will add to the force that is 
driving the land question into universal 
discussion. And discussion can have but 
one result. The present system cannot 
survive it. : 

Patrick J. Cummins of Amsterdam, our 
candidate for state treasurer, was present 
and made a brief speech. As master work- 
man of the Knights of Labor-of this dis- 
trict he had official charge of a large strike 
of mill operatives through this part of the 
county some time ago that ended disas- 


trously, and, as is usual in such: cases, 
brought some unpopularity tothe men in- 


the lead. The manty way in which Mr. 
Cummins faced this. opposition seemed, 
however, to disarm it completely. Alter 
wu brief statement of the principles of the 


party, and a declaration that the laboring |. 


masses were at lust moving upon the lines 
which could alone 
their condition. he adjured his ‘hearers to 


vote for the principle whether they voted 
and if they did not. 


for the man or not; 
like him, to scratch his name off the ticket, 


or to trade him for a vote for the head of. 


the ticket; but above all things: to vote for 
the principle of the land ‘fer the people, 


dress excited great enthusiasm, 

David Reeves Smith 
Cohoes, who some time ago 
rightfully common property, 


tain an element which belongs to all. men 
in common. 


From that time on, to the day of’ 


netted a. 
profit of some twenty-five dollars, which- 


for: 


Rainey, 


permanently better, 
them from hand to hand. 
as ene of the many evidence , that I liay e| 

had that. the farmers of the. country will | 


Hs ad: a 
and Poverty.’ 


He proposes.a general tax of 


permit of a large sale, 
two per cent on - property, which he calls. 
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a “death rate tax,” on the supposition asition hate, 
the whole population changes twice a 
century. He challenged me to divide my 
time with him here. AsI know of only 

three believers in his theory—one himself, 
another Mr. Edward Gordon Clark, and the 
third a gentleman in Buffalo, I did not 
think it fair to the audience to di- 
vide time with him unless they should 
express a desire ._ that I should 
do so. I put the question. to 
the audience, and as they emphatically 
desired to have me proceed I went on with 
my address, offering Mr. Smith an oppor- 
tunity of asking me any questions or mak- 
ing any objections at its close. This-op- 
portunity he did not avail himself of, but 
many others in the audience did. After I 
had concluded Mr. Edward J. Lee and Mr, 
P. §. O'Heaney of Albany, the one the 
united labor candidate for the state senate 
and the other for congress, made brief 
speeches. The meeting was very attentive, 
enthusiastic, and satisfactory. 

We have in Cohoes a strong club which 
meets in the office of Dr. J. S. Crane; but 
here, as everyw here, our friends assert 
that the quiet vote will largely exceed the 
vote of which there are open indications. 

Among the influential men whom I met 
after the conclusion of the lecture was 
Master Workman Fitzpatrick of the ax 
makers’ assembly. He has only within. 
the last month orso become a convert to 
our Views. Opposed to them at first, he 
decided after the holding of the Syracuse 
convention that it was time to look into 
them, with the result. that they have now 
no more earnest supporter. ‘Tam a poor 
man,” said Mr. Fitzpatrick to a friend; “I 
have to work hard for my living and am a 


good deal of the time out of work. | 


Twenty thousand dollars ~ would be a 
fortune to me; yet even if within my life- 


time we were never to bring these doc- 


trines into practical effect I would not for 
twenty thousand dollars exchange the 
satisfaction which the belief in them has 
given me.” Many, many readers of THE 
STANDARD well know what Mr. Fitz- 
patrick meant. 
Besides our Cohoes friends, a number of 
active sympathizers from surrounding 
towns were present, among them J. D.Van 


Ornum of Troy, who constantly. carries. 


with him a bundle of tracts and. some 


‘copies of THE SranpaRD, doing mission- 


ary work wherever he can, and A. A. 


Herrington ‘of Cambridge, N. Y¥., where 
Dr. McGlynn spoke some time ayo. 


These 
gentlemen gave us information concern- 
ing the spread of our ideas and sympathiz- 


“ers in other small places, such as MecKown- 


ville, Duwnsville, ° Knowersviile and 
Manny’s Corners, where the farmers are 
evincing great. interest, es in. some cases 


taking active part in ue. wor 


B At Whitehall, where I spoke on Pnesday 
nicht, our friends. are full of confidence. 
The Knights of Labor here’ number some 


PRICH 


FIVE CENTS 


editio ition. The new edition will supply this 
want. It will be printed on good paper 
from new type, neatly bound in the same 
style as the cheap edition of “Protection 
or Free Trade?’ which -has been recently 
issued, and will be soldat the retail price of 
thirty-five cents. I hope for ita large: cir- 
culation among German-Ameri icans, 


he gocd friéud in Charleston writes me 
this: 


_CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. § Ss, 1887 _—Our papers 
are full of the infamous lie: started by the 
Star. Your denial should not be delayed, for 
althouch we are used to. political slanders, 
such reports do harm with the ignorant. Per- 
sonally I have studied: your writings. too long 
to believe one single word against you, but 
those who have. not may believe, and add one 
‘more to the difficulties we- have already to: 
encounter. For God’s sake,’ “send me a few 
dines.to be read at our meeting next Thursday 
night. Do not wait for the next STANDARD | 
Tam aware your time is frightfully occupied, 
but make time to do this. - BENS. ADAMS, | 


My friend must excuse me.--I have. 
something more. import tant to do than to” 
spend time in denying falsehoods that may 
be circulated about me. If I were to ace . 
cede to his request and deny that Thad — 
ever been a pirate, I would next be cailed 
“upon to deny that I had ever been a horse 
thief or a bigamist.. I have never both- 
ered myself with denying any such per- 
sonal charges, and never propose, to. I 
‘ean: safely leave my reputation in. the 
hands of those who know me. Boia te | 

‘Falsehood and abuse are ever the 
weapons employed against truth; and the 
man who attempts to do battle against a 
great social injustice must expect them, 
and will, if he be wise, learn to be careless — 
of them, content with knowing that— 


Never yet. - 
Share of truth was vainl ¥ seb 
In the world’s. wide fallow. 


HENRY GEORGE. 


‘Tide Rising in Dunkirk. 
DUNKIRK, Chautauqna County. —There was 


a big attendance at the Opera house on the. 


occasion of Henry Georze’s visit. The au- 
dience was ver y intellrrent; and among: the: 
most prominent persons present were Messrs. 
Oliver Peat, Mayor William Bookstaver, X=. 
Assemblyman Julian T. Williams, Rev. Mr. 
Duy, pastor of the Presbyterian chureh, Dr. 
Blackham and: David” Wright. Rev. : 


i Adams, who some time :ago came bol 


three hundred, and there. is gener, al dis: 


Bust with the old parties. . 
Mr. James W. Bustead,. president of. be 
club, presided and introduced me; and in 


the audience were Rev. H. W. Finch, pas- 
tor of the Presbyteri ian church, Rev. F. G. 


active democrat, but about 
five weeks ago cast in his lot with the true 


democracy, the united labor party. 


Twas elad to meet in Whitchall some 
friends from Rutland, ‘Vt., who had come 


over to hear me, Mr. John P. Ryan and 


his wife and Hon George A. Weather. 
The: labor men. carried Rutland at the 


last municipal election. and elected Mr. 


Fay, an avowed adyocate of the single 
tax, president of the town. They want to 
bring the question into Vermont. state 


politics at the election next year, and say” 


that they can poll a great vote, and with a 
cood canvass may carry the state. — . 
Mr. Ryan has been traveling through 
the farming districts of Vermont. He 
says that as.@ rule the farmers. are ex- 
tremely poor and heavily mortgaged, and 
that he finds them everywhere ready to 
aceept our doctrines when they under- 


stand theni. © 


Speaking of farmers, readers of THE 


STANDARD may have noticed a few weeks 


ago in the Publisher's Notes the: warm. 


letter inclosing a contribution to the. re- 


“eruiting fund of twenty-five dollars, from. 
Mr 
and eee 
owns. several hundred acres of fine land. |. 


D.C. Leonard of Stockton, Cal. 
Leonard is a farmer near that city, 


pastor of the Methodist church; 
-and ex-Assemblyman Emerson E. Davis. 
Mr. Bustead, whois an architect and builder, ' 
has been an 


“morrow 


Ww ale be the h 


in advocacy of the doctrine of ‘the land for 


-all the people,” presided and said in his earl 


ductory. remarks that he stood on th 
form because he w w anted ae giv e whi 
could in the new poli rhieh 3 
represented. Mr. € 


Ing one and has had x 
‘the 


people of Dunkirk. 
gaged now in distributin; 
farmers. ; = 


ae ‘the chief occupa 
tees oil -prednein rs re 


: most erally 


lican Nate. 


organized a land a 

shall. commence -a 

officers are Geo.- 
McMann, secretary, and € 
urer. We have ordered a 
tracts and mean.-to let the Pp 


burg know. just what the 


want. 


“Spreading Among. the 
PORTCHESTER, Wes 

We have been holding me 

tributing tracts and in ev 

urging discussion. We ha 

among the Knights of I 

chester Weuhee an r 


BRACEVILLE, I. _We have! a Tk 
labor club of as earnest Men z 
in any cause. The roll eall 
dred, aud anol her club, wi 


Strong in Kenssctaer 
LANSINGDBURG, Rensselaer 


{ fifteen branches. of the ur 


were 
would poll party. 
eit be 


I did not know him prior tothe publication " 


of “Prégress and Poverty,’ ” but. whe 


tion. in San Pr ancisco in. 1879, 


ofa 


circulation: in- his neighborhood, Y 
‘I mentior 


‘that | n 
book was printed ina small ‘author’ s edi- ; 
ne, 2 got hold 


constitute no barrier to the carrying: vont of de 


QUE princip! ee 


ia have now in press, and will next week | 
“publish, a German, ‘edition of "Poses | 
The transia ition is that of | 
is an engincer. of. GC. D.-F. Gutschow, which was fitst pub- a 
wrote a 
pamphlet in which, admitting: that land ‘is. 
he declares 
that since all articles consist of tand they 
are also common property, or at least con-. 


lished in Berlin in 1880 by Elvin. Strode. 
Although the book has been so long. pubs 
lished in Germany ‘and many copies have 


been circulated in. that country, the price 


at which it could be sold’ here, after add- | P 
hus been by far too high to| 5 
-and there. have : 


ing costs, 


many de emi ids for a cheap Ger 





a eT ; 


ous use oi Lhe 


-ANTL-POVERTY. 


OTHE TWENTY-FOURTH PUBLIC MEETING 


OF THE SOCIETY. 


Speeches by Ucury Geerge, Dr. McGlyan, 
Jebn McMackin and Victer A. Wilder— 
@utspoken Kcsolutieons en the Uniea 
Square Outrace—The Police Interference 
with the Anti-Poverty Fair. 


The meeting at Madison square garden on 
fast Sunday evening told somewhat on the at- 
tendance at the Academy of Music. That is 
to say, there were for the first time some 
empty seats at an anti-poverty meeting in the 
academy. The crowd, however, numbered 
thousands, and if brought together in support 
of any other cause would be ‘considered enor- 
mous. Nc. Auliff Te’s orchestra, which bas been 
employed 2t the A: uti-poverty fair, was pres- 
ent and furnished the justrumental music. 
Miss Muzier's chorus sang in the course of the 
evening both atthe garden and the academy. 

AtSo relock W.. ~. Croasdale, Victor A. 
Wilder and Heury G Seorze appeared upon the 
stage and they ere hailed with more than 
ordinary applause. | or, 

Mr. George, ho” w as s the first speaker, 
gpeke mainly ¢ the events of the previous 
week relating 1¢ movement. Me said that 
he bad spoken during the week in the interior 
of the sinte to immense audiences. The doc- 
trincs of the Anti: erty society were surely 
taking rect int es and towns as well as 
among the farmers of, lie countr vy. He bardl y 
hoped to make many « 
an audienee for. 
did expect was 
the discussions 
sure proofs that 1 
Bing to work 
referring to 


cy the avhole ae Af ter 
ice. outrage of the night 


the great u 
the afterie 


“oUNIE ‘y- 
1was in subject and in 
te That aclivered by 


pardens a repor 


in the account 

THE UXION 

When the ; vifeh' ta Dr. Me- 
Glynn's speech had subsided, Chairman Croas- 
dale, on Leha cos Foy 


Jabor party, 

dowsige is 
2 Eeought to our notice 
mts that a peaceful as- 
,<@ discuss public and 
reibly dispersed by the 


irene jssues 
ot cies city; and, 


organized ' ae ec fe 
Ww heres 2 


sen aia peac ett Sconblys 

Be it resolved, pthe Ant i-poverty socie- 
ty, in meeting | ane mbied, mule it differs 
widely trum ihe : 
persed meeting, S Ch 
and emphat against SEW anton and 
auproveked oui 22 1d nerainst the scandia- 

3 of: the organized police 

c@ peaceable and law- 


of this -civy we c 
our: fellow citizens, as a 


panes mieel 


gue wie. ae 


unwarra antabie 
ease. He re 
meeting as hom % 
tions and sincan 
the same rizk 
doctrines. whe 
party wante 
hes every’ 10 

teligent ane © consider the great 
questions & yedia 'y related to American 
liberty, there ¢ ‘but cue opinion. The 
liberty of speech of every citizen’ must be re- 
specied. - Speaking: of the bill that was in- 
tended to give to the united labor party the 
Lith election inspector, Mr. MeMackin said it 
was the only crumb the party cculd get from 
the legislature. When the bill had passed, a 
committee waited upon the governor of the 
fiate, aud he had the audacity to say: 
“Gentlemen, what ure you leaving the demo- 
cratic party for?? Hezdded, “We will give 
you any office you want.” 

Victor AW ilder, candidate for state 
eomptroller, followed Mr. McMackin. He char- 
acterized the clubbing of the socialists by the 
police as the work of : anarchists, spoke of the 
march of monopoly as seen in the absorption 
of the Baltimore and Ohio telegraph line by 
the Western Union company, and coutro- 
werted the position of Mayor Hewitt with re- 
Spect to the principies of the united labor 
party. 

The resolutions were then put to the vote 
end carried amid great applause. 

THE POLICE INTERFERENCE WIGH TSE ANTI- 
POVERTY Famr. 

Mr. W. FT. Crocsdale then cave an account 
ef the police interference. with the sale of 
“random purchase tickets” at the Anti-pov- 
erty fair, und read a Jeiter to the patrons of 
the fair, the substance of which is printed in 
another column. Mr. Croasdale said that in 
justice ke ought to say that the annoyance 
experienced at the fair had not come from the 
direct aciien of tbe police itself, but had been 
inspired by the same men at police headquar- 
ters who were trying to defeat the law in 
orcéer 16 beat the new party at the polls. 

Rev. C. P. McCarthy explained to the 
@udience that the statement that he had been 
present at Union square on Saturday night 
was incorrect. : 

The chairman then an: 1ounced Dr. McGlynn, 
who was received Wi ia the usual demenstra- 


ree aes amen Sho’ held the 
nd peaceful i in their inten- 
heir anes and they had 


ticns of welcome. 


BR. MGT. XN'S SPEECH. 

Dr. MeGlynn’s cspeech. was a masterly 
Masoneitiien of the arath that no political 
action can be deemed 23 xpedient, ‘or even ex- 
eusabie, except it square exactly with the 
principles of justice ordained by the Almighty; 
and he peinted out that at every crisis in his- 
tory, when the crimes and bluuders of men 


had apparently rendered social dissolution in- 


u Some way unforeseen by 
jer outofl chaos, and guided 
ty plane: by ie es of 


evitabie, God! has. 3 
"man, ‘bro 


idences Sane the provi- 

ence ping our course and over- 
ruiipg even our tikes and blunders to give 
a perfec: and spezdy success to this move- 
ment thiat + e have uncertaken for the love of 
Him and for the love of our brethren. And 
we should be recreunt to the clear call of God 
af we were 10 permit any false modesty or 
diffidence to cause us to ignore the plain fact 
that God does call upon us to speak not a new 
r truth, but the old truth that justice is the 
origina! law of God: that even, perfect justice 
to all men is God's Jaw for developing in 
humanity those cupacities and faculties that 
make mau iike unto Ged, and which, if they 
have but free play, will necessarily impel hu- 
ymu2u society ‘onw id ana upward till the 
prarer and prophesy of Christ shall be liter- 
ety fs faliilied and. God's whole sorcuand bere on 
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earth shall be found doing the Father’s wil, 
even as it is done in heaven. (App!ause.) 

We bave all manoner of clear signs that 
this is God’s cause; the peculiar maliguity 
witb which it is attacked and misrepresented, 
the fear with which the truth is heard by 
those whose selfish interests impcl them to 
guard their privileges by denying the law of 
justice to all men. The strife in which we are 
engaged has on the one hand the sanction of 
all the powers that work for God as it clearly 
has on the other the opposition of all that 
work for evii. And there is a wonderful 
anaioyy between this movement of ours and 
the great movement, the shouts of triumph 
for the accomplishment of which are still 
ringing in our ears—ihe movement for the 
abolition of property in men. In a few elo- 
quent sentences the speaker showed how 
every great movement for human freedom 
has been met with insult, contumely and mis- 
representation, until persecution has almost 
come to be a test of truth. ; 

But against all these powerful antagonists 
we bave, said he, the consoling Christian 
faith, which is with mea faith just as strong 
as anytbing that can be scientifically demon- 
strated, that aiding us in every good work, 
inspiriug us with every good thought, giving 
eloquence to our’ tongues when we preach 
messages of emancipation to men, are spirits 
of goodness, minisiers of Christ, who rejoice 
in dcing the Father’s bidding and guarding 
His chosen ones lest they sbould burt their 
feet against a stane, and so guiding the do- 
ines aud the words and thoughts of men that 
the very wrath of man is made to work the 
will of God. 

It is a great thing, a glorious, an inspiring 
thing, to be permitted to take any partina 
conflict like this for making practical among 
men the simple law of justice, the perfect 
will of God. The very simplicity of the 
remedy that this umted Jabor party and this 
Anti-poverty society propound for the socia! 
evils that are the cause of poverty and its at- 
tendant vices, and miseries, and crimes, 
stamps it with one of the highest character- 
sties of the works of God. It is like the law 
of gravitation, so simple, so regular, so pre- 
cise, that it causes the pin or the mote to fal 
to the ground, and holds in their proper orbits 
the circling planets and the suns. 

This simple remedy that can be summed up 
in the one word, “justice,” gives us the law of 
civilization; the one clear, straight path that 
shall lead the buman family to a civilization, 
to a perfection of virtue and goodness, of 
which we have hitherto scarcely dared tu 
Cream. And soitever is; the truths that are so 


-simple that they go straight to the minds and 


hearts of the least of God’s children are the 
highest, and sublimest. And tbus it is that 
this united Jabor party platform, and the 
principles of this Anti-poverty society, con- 
vey all the charm and grace and benediction 
of sweet religion in smply teaching men that 
God is a father, and all mankind but brethren 
—the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood ot 
mun. (Applause.) 

And is it not becoming every day more 
justifiable for us to say, ‘Surely this is the 
work of the finger of God Wherever we go 
we find tiat the soil bas already been provi- 
dentially prepared for us; we are agreeably 
surprised at the welcome we receive; we find 
that the minds of men nave been stirred, and 
their hearts have been moved; that calumny 
and misrepresentation have only quickened 
their curiosity and-~-stimulated their zeal. 
(Applause.) The men who come here from 
curiosity go away convinced that they have 
heard a great truth. Where they came per- 
haps to cavil, they remain to bless; where 
they came to oppose, they go away sympa- 
eats and resolved to help. (Appiausc.) 

It is a thousand pities that brethren should 
not be permitted to dwell together in unity. 
it is infinitely sad that children of one Father, 
brethren of one family, called to one sublime, 
eternal destiny, should not during their brief 
sojourn in this, the Father’s schoolhouse and 
workshop, dwell together in harmony vand 
peace. It is an inscrutable mystery that such 
things should be under the goverument of so 
wise, so powerful and so Joving a father. 
But we may, perhaps, discover some little of 
the meaning of the mystery. It is, perhaps, 
that out of the conflict there may come more 
perfect peace; as in music, the ear that 
foratime is set on edge. rejoices with the 
more ecstatic bliss, in the perfect accord that 
follows. And it may well be that the very 
doubts and fears, the cares and sorrows and 
the sins of men shall, all in Ged's good time, 
serve the purpose of bringing out of apparent 
chaos and confusion, that perfect harmony 
for which our souls are ever sighing, that per- 
fect repose and peace for which we are ever 
yearning. When out of the darkness we 
come into the light, we shail enjoy the light 
all the more; and after the weariness, the 
cares, the sorrows and the sins of lif-we 
shall, throughout. cternity, enjoy all the more 
the perfect grace and fellowship of the 
Father, and be all the better, all the happier 
for what we shall have gone through. 

And thus it is that we can at once justify 
the ways of God to men, and at the same 
time do what we can to hasten the coming of 
that blessed day when men shall even here 
have emerged from darkness into light, from 
warfare into peace, from the barbarism of 
our present social condition to that perfect 
civilization that will inevitably come if we 
but follow steadfastly the simple law of jus- 
tice. We have no quarrel with, or wish to 
destroy, our present civilization. Our only 
quarrel is with the injustice that permits men 
to forget the golden rule, to usurp more than 
their share of God’s bountics, and under tbe 
pretense of the right of property to rob 
others of these unalienable rights which 
Thomas Jefferson enumerates, and in teliing 
of which he ts but in another furm giving us a 
transcript of the gospel of Christ. (G: rent 
applause.) For to tell men so different in 
stature, in strength, 1a mental powers, in 
tastes, in acquirements, that they are born 
equally endowed by their Creator with the 
unalicnable right to life, liberty and happi- 
ness, is simply to make a most magnificent 
profession of faith in God, that Ged is the 
Father of all and that, in spite of the acci- 
dental inequalities of men, just because God 
is the father of us all, we du enjoy the 
equality of children of one family endowed 
with the same essential rights to life, and 
therefore to that liberty and that right to the 
pursuit of happiness without which life would 
be for most of us a mockery and a snare and 
adelusion. We find unspeakabie comfort in 
discovering that the essential principles of 
the great charter of our liberties is in such 
perfect consonance with the teachings of 
natural and revealed relizion. And so we take 
heart of hope and assert with perfect conii- 
dence that the principles of this society and 
this party alone represent the basic truths 
on which our republic is founded. We assert 
with confidence that the sages who asserted 
our liberties and founded our constitution, if 
they were here to-night, could stand on no 
other platform than orrs. (Great and pro- 
longed applause.) 

Amid the jarring of factions united to- 
gether on the one side and on the otherina 
vulgar and ignoble conflict for the spoils of 
office, we say of each and both that they are 
unworthy of the names that they so 
proudly vaunt, that they are unworthy 
of the true significance of either name, 
and that this party of ours is the only demo- 
cratic party, this party of ours is the only re- 
publican party (great applause), for it is the 
only party that, with perfeet and absolute 


conviction, with clear vision of a great truth, 
demands a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. (Great applause.) 

The united labor party is the only party 
that in its every principle and assertion is 
simply demanding the common weal: it is the 
party that wishes to destroy all privilege and 
to assert simply equal right and justice. If 
Abraham Lincoin could stand again in the 
flesh to-night, what other platform could he 
find to stand upon than the united labor 
party’s platform? (Applause.) For this is the 
party of emancipation; this is the party that 
would abolish the slavery of men; this is the 
party that would destroy a slavery that in so 
many of its features is more crushing than 
chattel slavery. This is the party that seeks 
to abolish poverty simply by destroying indus- 
trial slavery. In this one platform we unite the 
teaching of the very essence and core of all 
religion with the teaching of those principles 
that have made the glory of our republic. We 
are asserting those great principles that on 
the one hand are necessarily religious and on 
the other best adapted for the social and po- 
litical welfare of men. 

Whatever concerns the best interests of 
men must necessarily be religious, since man 
is the child of God, made in His image. And 
thus this political platform becomes all 
radiant with religion, illuminated with light 
from heaven. What else is it that brings out 
on this stormy night thousands to this hall, 
and perhaps as many more to the Madison 
square garden, where I was this evening? 
What is it that, wherever we go, brings such 
multitudes to hear that no hall will hold 
them? ls it not simply because to-day the 
same truths are true that were preached of 
old by the sweetest and divinest of teachers, 
whom the common people heard gladly, and 
who, when the precursor, the forerunner, 
John the Baptist, sent men to inquire of him 
if he was Messiah, bade them tell John that 
they bad seen how the gospel, the glad 
tidings of emancipation was preached to the 
poor? 

And standing upon this platform as upon 
the eternal rock of justice, what matters it 
what shall befall us? Whatever fate may be 
in store for us we can await it with supreme 
indifference. We can go smiling to the stake, 
to the blcck or to the dungeon, if need be, for 
the cause of justice, and feel it to be the 
greatest gain to lose all else, that justice may 
triumph, and while hfe and Jiberty and the 
peaceful pursuit and enjoymert of domestic 
bliss and of happiness 1s God’s will for the 
masses of men, they are consecrated for a 
higher purpose and for a holier destiny who 
may sacrifice their very life and liberty and 
pursuit of happiness, that all men may enjoy 
a fuller life, a nobler liberty and a hip and 
holier happiness. (Great applause.) 

Thus it is that, with inditYerence to sur- 
rounding things, they who see the light 
clearly and ure permitted to believe that they 
enjoy the fellowship of the Father, count all 
loss a gain; count whatsoever comes to them 
asa loving dispensation from the best of Fa- 
thers. Thus it is that we begin to feel that 
it is good for us to be here; that life is worth 
the living, the battie is worth the fighting, 
and the burden is worth the bearing; that the 
lessons of time shall have their perfect frui- 
tion; and that for the tasks faithfully and lov- 
ingly performed here in obedience to the 
Father’s will, we shall one day have the un- 
speakable reward of the Father's loving invi- 
tation, “Wel! done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 


A Commercin! Traveler on Some Pro-Pov- 
erty Absurditics. 

Dayton, O.—I am a commercial trave'er 
and have the opportunity of reading a differ- 
ent newspaper almost every day. I cannot 
help enjoying the manner in which the poor 
editors of the pro-poverty press are strug- 
cling with the land question. Sept. 25, the 
Sunday Cincinnati Gazette opens its leader 
with a review of “MeGivnn and the Methodist 
Bear Gurden,” In which it ridicules George's 
land theory, which, claims, designs to 
tnuke the land owners landtess and give the 
lund tu those who kave ncne now. Right on 
the heels of this theme the editor works him- 
self into a gentie fury on account of the west- 
ern catile barons and the wWatcr monopshies 
Which sell the precious fluid at $2 per acre. 
Further on comes tbe Irish land question, aud 
bere our frieud chucktes at the idea that the 
democracy of Engiand, Scotland and Waies 
will scon make shert shrift of the British land- 
lords. But a short time ago the Chicago 
Tribune magnanimously admitted that “Mr. 
Geerge is hcnest and means we"), but his Saud 
theory wont ‘vork.” “liuw is he going to col- 
lect .Lis vax unless he takes payment in ad- 
vance?” he asks; “and as you deciare products 
of labor free, what will prevent a farmer 
from harvesting his crops and moving off? 
and will his successor agree to pay the de- 
faulted rent or tax as well as bis own, or will 
he do as his predecessor did?” Such boshina 
reputable journal! If that bonest farmer 
moves off andattempts to defraud the com- 
munity we will in all likelihoed proceed 
ayainst Lim as we do now to collect debts, 
and if we seize hus chattels this would in no 
manner constitute a tax on labor products. 

All the objections brought forth against the 
land value tax theory so far have been utterly 
witheut force, and the hostile emanutions of 
the press ure either deliberate knavery or un- 
pardonable stupidity in the case of men en- 
gaged in so responsible and important w pur- 
suit as public journalism. 

GEO. G. GUENTHER. 


Hard at Work in Buffalo. 

Burrato, Oc‘. 12.—Judge Maguire’s ad- 
dress was listened to by an audience of five 
hundred mecharics, clerks, salesmen, etc., 
and notwithstanding the snecring comments 
of the press, the good effects of the meeting 
are manifest. We find that whenever the 
principles of the party are even remotely un- 
derstood, it is easy to make converts. We 
are hard at work distributing tracts, making 
personal efforts at conversion, and arranging 
for public mectings. 

J. W. Nex, Secretary. 


Anather Worker iu the Field. 

Mr. C. A. Poage, who was for many years 
the managing editor of the Occident, the 
Presbyterian paper of the Pacific coast, but 
who is now engaged in active business in this 
city, hus taken the platform for the cause of 
the united labor party, a and Will devote to it 
all the time he can spare from his business. 
It will not be possible for him to go very far 
away from this city, but his voice will be 
heard in the cities and towns about the bay 
and up the Hudson. Mr. Poage has already 
addressed audiences in Poughkeepde and Ny- 
ack. 

Kapld Growth in Pouchkcepstie. 


PouGHKEepsi£, N. Y¥.—The Sunday meet- 
ings of our Anti-poverty society are well 
attended, and the constant appearance of 
new faces shows that the interest is spread- 
ing, while the membership roll increases 
Steadily. We have appointed our county and 
city commitiees, and are going infor active 
campaign work. 

Several adverse articles have appeared in 
the newspapers, but they have been ably 
answered, and the effect bas been good. 

W. C. ALBRO. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


THE GREAT BUILDING THRONGED WITH 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE. 


Henry George Denounces the Outrage in 
Union Square—Bright Prespects Through: 
eut the State—Dr. McGlynn Shows the 
Harmony of True Religion and True 
Pelitics—An Announcement From the 
Managers of the Fair. 


Madison square garden was the scene last 
Sunday night of an imposing demonstration 
under the auspices of the Eleventh assembly 
district association of the united labor party. 
Long before 8 o’clock, the hour for the meet- 
ing, a large crowd had assembled, filling the 
space reserved for seats. The tables at the 
fair were covered with cloths, but the deco- 
rations were still visible. Part of the gal- 
leries on each side of the garden and a large 
part of the dancing floor were occupied by 
the seats, and these were all filled, while a 
number of persons remained standing on 
outskirts of the ine of seats. It was an en- 
thusiastic crowd, and when Miss Munier’s 
chorus entered the young ladies were re- 
ceived with cheers and applause. 

Dr. Anketell opened the proceedings by in- 
troducing Dr. Miller, a colored gentleman, as 
the chairman of the evening, and he in turn 
introduced Dr. McGlynn. 

Dr. McGlynn's address was to a large ex- 
tent the same as that delivered at the 
Academy of Music, a report of which is given 
elsewhere iu this issue of ThE STANDARD. He 
drew attention tothe many indications that 
the fortunes of the new crusade are in very 
truth guided and controlled by an overruling 
and approving providence, and the platform 
of the united labor party the teaching of the 
very truth of God. 

“If,” suid he, ‘‘the platform of this united 
labor party (cheers) and of the Anti-poverty 
suciety (applause) were merely a political 
platform in the accepted, hackneyed, much 
abused and justly despised sense of the word 
pelitical, then I should not be here to-night 
standing upon it (applause), for Iam by taste, 
by nature, by vocation from my earliest 
childhood, from my very consecration in the 
flower of my manhood, a priest and a minister 
of the altars and the truths of Christ; and the 
oue irresistible attraction of the principles of 
this society, of this party, for meeis that 
they are all radiant with light from heaven, 
that they are but in another form the old, 
primeval teachings of the saints and sages 
and secrs of every age and of every land; 
they are but in another form a transcript of 
the guspel of Christ.” (Applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn dwelt cloquently upon the 
harmony of the crusade against poverty with 
the sublime truths of revealed religion, and 
shewed how the very simplicity of the remedy 
propoeed is one of the strongest proofs of its 
efficacy. Then, looking into the future, he 
described civilization as it will be when indus- 
trial emancipation shall have been accom- 
plished. He said: 

*We Lave no quarre! with a denser popula- 
ito than there is to-day. But the one essen- 
tial thing js to see toit that it shall be the law 
of our country for ai! time to come that with 
the happy increase of population we shall 
maintain perfect equality, absolute, even jus- 
tice. And wheu that shall have been secured, 
then we may well believe that our country 
shall easily lead in the advance of nations, 
that ail other nations will be compelled by 
the force of exampie to .mitate the doing of 
justice that shall have become common among 
us; and thus shall we be the forcrunners in 
that inaguificeut work of hastening the day 
that shail prepare the earth itse!f to become, 
ws Christ prayed aad prophesied that it should 
be, the very iauedum of heaven on earth. 
(Applause.) ‘Thy kingeiom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.’” (Great 
appianuse and cheering.) 

A PERSONAL EXPLANATION FROM REV. C. P. MC- 
CARTHY. 

At the conclusion of Dr. MeGlynn’s address 
Rev. CLP. McCarthy made a brief personal 
expianaticn. He trst read a paragraph from 
the New York Sun’s report of the police out- 
rage in Union square on Saturday night, in 
which a bystander is quoted as saying that 
“he had heard Rey. C. P. McCarthy, a George 
man, who stocd at the time neur the cottuge 
in the park, exclaim, ‘This is my work.’” 

Mr. McCarthy characterized the statement 
“as un outrageous siander, stating that he had 
not been in Union square at allon Saturday 
night, but hud spent the whole evening at the 
Anti- -poverty fair in Madison square garden. 
The reverend gentleman’s explanation was 
received with applause. 

HENRY GEORGE’S SPEECH. 

Dr. Miller then announced Henry George, 
who was greeted with prolonged applause 
and “three “cheers for our next secretary of 
state.” Mr. George looked slightly worn with 
the fatigues of the campaign, but his voice 
was as ciear and his delivery as eloquent as 
ever. He said: . 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Eleventh 
Assembly District: I was glad to hear Mr. 
McCarthy’s statement. 1 knew, as every one 
who has the pleasure of his acquaintance 
knew, when I read that paragraph to- -day 
that it was utterly false (applause), and Lam 
glad to know that even the slightest possibil- 
ity of truth is taken away from it by his 
statement that he was not at Union square at 
alllast night. (Applause.) And I hope it is 
also true that no members of the united labor 
party in any way disturbed that mceting. 
(Applause.) I hope our friends will most 
carefully refrain from any attempt to inter- 


fere with or annoy the meetings of our oppo-- 


nents. (A voice; “Weare not anarchists.”) 
No, we are not anarchists. (Applause.) We 
are defenders of law and order. (Applause.) 
We have banded together for the purpose of 
bringing abcut great reforms by peaceful and 
constitutional means (applause), and fer that 
reason, for the reason that we are not an- 
archists, for the reason that we are opposed 
to anarebism in all its forms, we ought to be 
foremost in expressing our indignation at the 
crime committed in Union square last night. 
(Applause.) That wasanarchism of the worst 
kind. (Hear! bear!’ and applause.) When 
men wearing the uniform of the police, up- 
holders of the Jaw, intrusted with autbority 
for the purpose of defending public order 
and securing respect for the rights of prop- 
erty and the rights of person—when such 
men set the law at defiance, make an assault 
upon the persons of citizens and churge and 
club a peaceful assembly, that is anarchism of 
the worst and must dangerous kind. (Ap- 
plause.) 

An offence against the law is far more rep- 
rehensible, and ought to be punished with far 
more severity, When committed by a sworn 
officer of the law. (Applause.) Power in- 
volves responsibility, and the police who 
committed that outrage at Union square last 
night ought to be held—and an indignant 
public opinion ought to demand it—to the 
strictest accountability. The police captain 
in charge there says it was ablunder. (A 
voice: “I guess it was a blunder.”) 

If it was a blunder, such a blunderer ought 
not to hold that position for another day. 
(Applause and cries of ‘Good! good!”) But 
it was not a mere blunder. That line of 


policemen would never have dreamed of 
starting forward, using their clubs upon the 


| heads of inoffensive people assembled in the 


exercise of their constitutional right to peace- 
ably express their opinions upon public 
questions if they had not become habituated 
to such acts, (Applause and cries of ‘‘Hear! 
hear!”) 

We boast that this isa land of liberty. Right 
here in our harbor stands that grand statue of 
liberty enlightening the world. (Applause. ) 
But there is no other great city where the 
English tongue is spolien—nay no other 
freat city, IT think, in the civilized world— 
where the rights of persons are sect at as open 
defiance by the police authorities as they are 
in this city of New York. (Applause.) I 
bring no charge against the great body of the 
police. I have for them a hi¢h respect. But 
this is certain: that brutality and defiance of 
law have been encouraged among them. 
Every day we hear of clubbings by the 
police. It has become a common thing, sO 
that a policeman is apt to consider that he 
has a perfect rieht to constitute himself judge, 
jury and executioner, and to club anybody 
that he thinks ought to be clubbed. 
plause.) 

When I ran as your candidate for mayor of 
this city last year (cheering) I pledged myself 


when accepting your -nomination that if 


elected mayor of this city I would see to it 
that such outrageous violations of the law and 
of the.rights of citizens on the part of the 
police should be stopped; and that if. I could 
not stop them I would resign the office. (Ap- 
plause and repeated cheeriug and waving of 


handkerchiefs.) I know that under the vicious © 


system of government that obtains here the 
mayor of the city has no direct ‘control over 
the police, but I have enough confidence in 


public spirit, in the regard for law and justice. 


on the part of the great masses of our pepula- 
tion; I have sufficient reliance upon the public 
spirit of such great newspapers as the Herald 
(applause and cheers) and the World (vocifer- 
ous applause) to believe that if the chief 
magistrate of this city, acting as a private 
citizen, or as the first citizen in the metropolis, 
were to set himself to see these outrages pun- 
ished, a stop could be put te them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I say that such outrages could not be per- 
petrated, would not be perpetrated, in any- 
other great city where the English tongue is 
spoken. Tamcertainof it as regards Eng- 
land and Scotland, and even Ireland. Such 
an occurrence as took pluce in Union square 
last night, bad it taken piace in London, and 
had it been ‘supported by the government, 
would have led to such an outburst of popular 
indignation as would have hurled tbat gov- 
ernment from power. (Applause.) And I 
hope and trust that such will be the case here. 
IT hope and trust that there will be such a 
manifestation of public indignation against. 
the outrage committed last night that the 
police authorities shall be taught that the 
police are defenders of the law, and are not 
to be permittcd to violate the law. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We pay too little regard to the rights of per- 
sons in this city. Because the men who met 
on Union square last night hold opinions that 
we think foolish and perhaps dangerous, is no 
reason Why we should condcne any offense 
committed against them. (Appleuse.) It is 
not against them alone, it is against the whole 
people. (“Hear! hear!) It is against the 
spirit of American hberty, and I hope and 
trust that from this time forward no member 
of the united labor party will go to the meet- 
ings of any other party with any disposition 
to interfere or to annoy, and that we will 
unite with good citizens of all other parties in 
endeavoring to bring the force of public opin- 
ion and of law upon the uniformed violators 
of the rights of the citizen. (Applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn has been speaking to you (ap- 
plause) of the great principles for which we 
stand. Thev are the principles of American 
liberty. To carry out to the very fullest all 
that we desire we require no change in our 
fundamental institutions. What we aim at, 
What we would bring about is simply the ap- 
plication in spirit and in truth to our laws of 
that great principle declared in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the equality of.all men. 
(Applause.) And wherever this platform of 
ours is fairly brought before the people, 
wherever our principles are set forth in their 
simplicity and their truth, we. are making 
converts. Aud when we get aman we -bhold 
him. (Applause.) I can say to you that. my 
experience in my trip through the state for 
the last week, ard for the two weeks before. 
that, has increased my confidence that we are 
destined to secure an carly and a sweeping 
triumph. (Applause.) Whether we elect our 
state oflicers or not this fall, it is already cer- 
that we will poll a vote that will give us just 
such a moral victory as we gained in this city 
last year. (Applause.) And with the state 
of New York fairly in the movement, with 
the new party fuirly started, then all over 
the Union we will begin to see: flocking to our 
standard the great “body of men who have 
been engaged in vague labor movements—the 
great budy of good and faithful citizens who 
now sce that something, something radical, 
something at the root, is wrong withthe pres- 
ent state of society. 

I came this afternoon from a great meeting 
held in Newark (applause), where our friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Pentecost (cheers and applause) 
has been nominated for mayor. (Applause.) 
It was not a political meeting. It was better 
than that. It was an anti-poverty meeting: 
(applause), and the Academy. of Music in 
Newark was crowded to its fullest extent by 
an enthusiastic audience. In Philadelphia, in 
Boston, in Chicago, in Cincinnati and in San 
Francisco (applause) such organizations have 
already been formed. 
everywhere gomg forward. (Cheering and 

applause.) | The cross that was raised here 
is every where gathering to itself an army of 
deyoted men, and we can reiy upon it that 
from this tine onward this movement. will 
never know stoppage or retreat. (Great 
cheering and applause.) ‘s 

-THE INTERFERENCE WITH THE FAIR. 

The chairman then read a communication 
from the managers of the. Anti-poverty: fair, 
detailing the police interference with the sale 


of “random purchase tickets,” wnd- unnounc= 
ding that articles for which tickets chad. been: 


sold wauld be disposed of at auction, and the 
proceeds divided pro rata umong the: holders 

of tickets. The reading of the communica- 
tion was interrupted by: frequent. cries of 


disapproval of the action of the police. 

The meeting concluded with the reading of. 
the Syracuse ‘platform by Mrs. J. H. Hackett, 
and the singing of a chorus by Miss: Munier’s 
choir. = 


A Considerable Vote iu Northport. 
NortHport, Sufolk Co.—With proper ef- 
fort there is a considerable vote here that 


could be obtained. Men are ready to listen. 


to anything new, and most of the-farmers 
who have difficulty in making ends'meet will 
jump at any measure for reliet if. they once. 
see it. The Journal of Northport and the 
Port Jefferson Times are well disposed, and 
are printing some short articles of mine on 
the land question. J: K. RupGarp. 
Speakers Worth Heariug in: Breoklyua. 
John J. Clancy, nominee for mayor of 
Brooklyn, and Louis F. Post of New York 
will address the citizens of Brockiya on Sun- 
day evening, October 16, in the Academy of 


Music on Montague street, under. the auspices 
of the Kings county Henry George land club. 


(Ap- 


The. new. crusade. is: 


-laburing to better 


teachings, to. conscientiously study. 


A CRITIC BECOMES A BELIEVER. 


On Re-Reading “Progress and Poverty,’ He 
Announces His Acceptance of Its Views, 
About two years ago there was put. hefore. 

the public a book entitled “Rational Com- | 

munism,” the author. withholding his name, — 
and simply announcing himself as.“‘a capital- 
ist.” In many respects it was a work of 
genuine merit. Its descriptions of the com- 
mon methods of wealth-getting in this coun- 
try were truthful; the changes of social and 
industrial conditions in the past thirty o 
forty years were portrayed with an accuracy 
which showed that the author had watched 
them closely, and many of the. undeniabl 
grievances of the working classes were states 
forcibly, plainly and sympathetically. The. 
shams of false religion, the platitudes o 


- superficial economists, the injustice in ou 


social organization, the perversion of th 
‘prineiples.on which our republic was. found 
‘had aroused the indignation of a nature th 
detested wrong doing, and the contents o 
the book bore abundant. testimony to th 
author’s honesty of purpose and his determina, 
tion to leave his fellow men the better off. fo: 
his having been among them. The author be- 
lieved that. men could “find their way to social. 
prosperity and happiness through a com- 
munism. controlled. by reason. “One mich 


‘differ from his conclusions and decline - ‘to 


accept his theory of social advancement, ye 
no one could fail to perceive his sincerity of 
purpose or to appreciate the many significant. 
truths contained in the pages of his book. 
A few days ago @ STANDARD writer met the 
author of “Rational Communism,” and was: 
informed by the latter that time had effected 
changes in his opinions, especially as. to. the 
results that might be reached through a taxa- - 
tion thas would absorb. the annual rent of i 
land. The gentleman said: 
“I can now see that the comments on 
‘Progress and Foverty’ in my. work were not 
supported by a knowledge of the more remo 


-effects of the proposed tax... I will be candid 


I passed judgment upon a book that Ih 
merely skimmed over. Its teachings, as a 
whole, I did not appreciate. In truth, I hac 
prejudged the work before I had ever seen 
copy ef it, deriving my opinion of it from th 
screeds of book reviewers, who had been un-. 
able, perhaps from the hurried and conse- 
quently superticial character of their work, t 
‘see fully the effects of preventing the locking 
up of natural opportunities, of. the .as. 
sumption by tke public of whatever businesses 
in their nature pertain solely to the pubhe, 
and of returning to the community the value 
of natural agencies created .by the comm 
nity. I adopted i in my book. the opinion that : 
Mr. George's theory for bettering the con 
dition of mankind rested merely upon a plan. 
for placing all taxes upon land, and it seemed. 
tome that he had not reached down to the: 
root of the evil, that poverty could not be 
abolished by that. method, or even the con- 
dition of the Jaborers much improved. Hence,: 


when his work finally came into my hands I 


passed it aside without fully understanding it,. 


in fact without any just conception of the _ 


principles it teaches, embracing, as they do, a 
comprelensive plan of social reorganization, 
to which justice is the key. However, I sub-. 
scribed for THE STANDARD, believing it to be» 
right to assist in promoting every effort to-— 
ward social reform. Upon reading a few 
copies of the paper I began to comprehend the. 
importance of ‘Progress and Poverty.” Grad- 
ually it dawned upon my mind that the re- 
sults of virtually abolishing private propert 
inland reached vastly further than ‘had at 
first appeared to me; that the opportunity | 
thus afforded for the laboring class ‘to rise 
above its servile position was far beyond th 
bounds of my first conception. I then turne 
again to ‘Progress and Poverty,’ and th 


_time with a determination to fathom it to the 


The result. was to convert 
Mr. - George’s 


very core. 
in general. to 
and. economic views. WW hate Boe, 
garded, when .I wrote my work, a 
fundamental error in the scheme ue 
the taxation of land values, was. the argu- 
nent that any Increase of taxes would ren 
on the land, and that it could not be. shifted 
from the landlord to the tenant through in 
creased rent and from the tenant to the p 

lic at large. But Mr. George is right in that 
argument, I now see. Yet the assumption 
that such a tax can: be shifted from the lan 
is an error that is general among those w 
have never investigi rated the subject closely. 
I think that the fallacy of this view should be 
frequently exposed in the columns of Tug 
STANDARD With clearness and in detail. 

“No one, not even Proudhon, has taken 
more decided. stand against the system of in- 
dividual property than I have in my work 
Observing, with a hatred of the wrong, hov 
systematically and effectually the laboring 
classes are swindled out of their just dues, 


‘under the established system of unrestricte 
‘private property, and not being able.to dis-. 


cover, after years of ‘reflection, how th 
wrong could be avoided under the system, 
denounced the system with all the ardor of 
nature that hates injustice in any form. 
look forward now to a process of evolution 
perhaps of long continuance, by which man 
kind will become elevated and attain ; 
state of happiness in which. private: propert. 
may gradually become extinct. Mr. Georg 
proposes, however, something that is emi 
nently practical under present. conditions— 
something that can be putin practice at once 
and that would iinprove the condition of th 
laboring classes to an extent not to be se 
until the effects of ‘his simple plan are ma; 
turely considered. Mr. George, in fact. 
points out a middle ground between ultra in 
dividualism and ultra secialism. This ground 
it seems to me, can be taken by all who ar 
the condition of the race. 
would urge upon those whose heartsare.wi 
practical ‘and far reaching reform, but wh 
have not been able to embrace Mr. Georg s 
‘thos 


teachings. Perhaps there are many wel 


meaning: men, advanced thinkers, who would, 
like my self, join hands with Mr. 


e 


reore 
they to study for themselves his doctrin 


stead of receiving them at. second ha 
“there 
them to-read, not glance at, ‘Progress “and: 
‘Pover ty.” ee : 


are any such men, I earnestly beg. oO 


LoS ould Like to See the Voter in Enenvilte 
“Shame! shame+” and other expressions of 


Without Tracts. 
“ELLENVILLE, Oct. 12.—We are making con- 


verts fast, and our organizations are daily be- 


coming stronger. On the streets and in pub- 
lic places we hear nothing talked about but. 


Henry George and his theories; and as for 


tracts, I would like to. see-the voter in ‘this. 


place who. hasn’t been supplied. 


The reeular mecting of. our land and labor 
club on Thursday evening last. was well at- 
tended, and an address. was delivered on the 


subject of the local tax. - 
ce OSE CLAYTON, 


Py esident L. and L. Now 2 


Safiolk County Active. : 


Sac Harpor, Suffolk Co.—A third of the . en: 
tire voting population turned out. to atten 
the united labor meeting in Masonic hall. 
Mr. Hughes presided and Carl Christman 
acted as secretary. Strong: speeches were. 
made by John J. Bealin and James J. Gahan 
after which a branch of the united labor 
party was organized. It is quite clear. that a 
very large vote Side be ¢ cast ls our nomine 
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coal production and exchange. 
‘Mo one in the coal region could suffer for 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





The Service and the Product. 
Manrerra, Glio.—In an article entitled, “Is 


§t-a crime to own Jand?’ in the American Mag- 


John Phillip Phillips (who- 
“It has been said that 


azine for May, 
ever he may be) says: 


man cannot justly become the owner of Jand- 


becuzuse land was not made by man, but by the 
Creator. Iron, lead, copper and various 
other metals were made by the same being 
who created Iand. Is private ownership of 
these metals wrong? The Lord created all 
kinds of animals; but dves this fact prove 
that private ownership of a cow or a horse is 
@ crime?’ 

Again. Prof. W. G. Sumner (Social Classes, 
page 68) says: “Mun did not make land. A 
mun cannot ‘make? a chattel or product of 
any kind whatever without first appropriat- 
ing land, so as to get the ore, wood, wool, fur 
or cther raw material.” 

Now, my question is this: If by bestowing 
Yabor upon a log the original wood in it, 
which God created, becomes absolutely my 
own, why does not the bestowal of labor 
upon a piece of land make the original soil in 
it, which Gud created, absolutely my own? 

E. B. A. 

For the same reason that your bestowal 
of Jabor upon the ocean (as by catching 
fish, planting oysters or sailing a sinp) 


does not make the ocean absolutely your | 
own. 


What vou draw forth from the land is 


yours. That harms nobody, for the source 


from which it comes is practically limitless; 
and if it were not. the product soon returns 
tothe source again. But if the source Is 
to be vours, as well as what you draw 
— from it, then there will soon be no chance 
for others to exercise their right, equal to 
yours, of drawing forth from the land. 
When you take water from the spring, the 
water you have thus drawn forth belongs 

. you; but how do you argue, from that 


get, a litle to the spring which would ena- 





ple ree to make all v ho must draw water 
from that: epTns: dependent on you for the 
MNeht? | SO 
The Phillips whom you quotei is answered 
he the answer to your question. But 
xb Professor ‘Sumner says is true. No 
“Man ean produce anything without first 
- appropria iting land so as to get the raw 
miaterial, | i is for that very reason that 
we Oppose ownership of Jand, which ena- 
bles the owner to prohibit other people 
from g getting raw material, and gives him 
n income that he does not so ra, mouse 








oa endeavor to shiv sow ‘the land nee 


through | the freeing of the natural eleinents 


from the grasp of monopolies, would i ‘increase. 
"production. 

Your example is the production of coal, 
eal mining. You say truly (in one sense), 
‘that the simplest form of labor suffices to 
| produce coal. In the sense that no special 
ooskillis required to dig coal, coal mining is a 
wery Simple | kind of work that anbady can do. 


Ae Bat in unuther sense, and im a sense that 
errs most directly on the matter at issue, 


aoal mining is a complex kind of labor. In 


otorder to amine coal a number of men must 


combine, sume to work at Uhe necessary 
pumping, others at the huisting, others at the 
breaking, etc. Coal mining is, therefore, com- 
bined or social work, nut performed by a sin- 
gie individual separately, but by means of 
the social or associated efforts of a number of 
individuals, and in that sense complex work, 
which a man can never do singly to any 
extent. Therefere when you say of coal: 
*“Man has but to go and take it. Suppuse a 
eitizen of Penusylvania . . . could takea 
ton when he wanted it, and do what he 
pleased with it,” you assume a wholly im- 
practicable state of affairs In the first 
place “‘a single citizen” cannot mine cual, as 


‘before shown. In the second place, as his 


(the miner's) labor is only a part of the labor 


Mecessarv to produce the ton of coal, he eun- 


not “do what he pleases with it,” but out of 
the proceeds or price of that ton of cual all 


~ bis co-laborers must be paid. 

But granting that when you said “single 
e@itizen” you meant one member of that multi- 
ple or collective budy, consisting of a num 
ber of citizens who are associating their labor 
at some one mine for the purpose of digging 
out coal—is it true that such need but to go 
and dig coalf Must he not arrange to work 


-conjointly with the other necessary co-iabor- 


ers! Must not there be hoisting machines, 
pump works, cars, breakers, etc.? Must not 
somebody else transport that coal to some 
center of distribution along with a lot of 
other tons of coal? Must it not from there be 
gistributed to the consumers? and is it not 
vonly then, after all this has been done, that 
the coal is exchanged for money—that is, 
sold? 

‘Now, bave not al! those who stand be- 


~ttween the miner and eonsumer of coal the 


power to levy tribute on the labor product of 
the miner as a condition of allowing the miner 


“to receive any return! Suppose the nation 
owned the natural element part of the mine 


and the miners and their co-workers at the 
mine had organized to work conjuintly, and 
some one else owned the hoisting mi 

 @hines, cars, ete; or sume one alee 


-@gain owned the instruments and agencies 


for the necessury transportation and dis- 
tribution of said coal. Could not these own- 
ers of these instruments and agencies levy 
tribute on the product of the workers of the 
mine asa condition of allowing them to use 
these indispensable agencies? And, after 
forming a union, puol, or, as itis now called, 
“committee,” could they not meet monthly 
and say how much is to be permitted to be 
produced! Again, is not. some intelligert, cen- 
tralized, general direction of work necessary 
to prevent work from being done out of time 
or proportion to the nation’s needs or uses? 

ence, isnot the nationalization er common 
or social—eall it what you way—ownership of 

Such instruments and agencies necessury, to 
the end of securing to the workers the full 
equitable return for his labor! And is not 
Some ceniral direction or guidance necessary 
dn such a social system of production? Would 
Mot the chance or guess plan of production 
lead to endicss trouble and irregularities? 

Is it not absurd to talk about a citizen get- 
‘Ging a ton of coal Whenever he wants to! 

3 CHARLES FIELp. 


. Tf coal Jands were free, any one could 
el coal for his awn use, and even for the 


Supply of a small lecal market, without 


the aid of any of the great instruments of 
Therefore, 


want of coal, or of any of the products of 
Wat region which were exchanzeable for 
goal. This in itself would bea great stride 
in the direction of abolishing poverty. 

But coal mining for the supply of the 
world’s market is, as you say, a compiex 
Kind of iabor, performed by associated | 
effort or co-operation, and out of the price | 
of a ton of coal the wages for every variety 


_ Of iavor empioyed im iis production, tans- 








portation and delivery to the consumer 
must be paid. It 1s not necessary, how- 
ever, that this co-operation should be 
deliberately organized. The demand for 
coal in the markets of the world evolves 
the co-operation; it induces the mining of 
coal, which in turn induces the transporta- 
tion of coal, and the manufacture of ma- 
chinery for transportation on the one hand, 
and the manufacture of mining machinery 
on the other. Every demand gives rise to 
supply. At first the demand is for coal, 
and Jabor turns to mining; mining ereates 
demand for implements, oe other labor 
turns to the production of implements; 
then comes the demand for transportion; 
and other labor turning to the mauufacture 
and operation of instruments of transpor- 
tation creates demand in still other direc- 
tions which make still other demands, and, 
reacting, make new demands for coal; and 
thus, supply responding to demand, and 
every supply or effort to supply making 
further demands, the coal mining industry 
interlinks itself with ail other industries, 
and evolves a more perfect co-operation— 
not of a village, state or nution, but of the 
worid—than even omniscient statisticians 
or managers of industry could conceive or 
direct. 

Such co-operation prevails now, modi- 
fied and crippled by monopoly. Paralyze 
the hand that grasps natural opportunities, 
and by the control of public franchises. 
lays burdens on industry and interferes 
with exchange, and the co-operation is 
complete and harmonious in all its parts. 

Those who stand between the miner and 
the consumer of coal would not then have 
power to levy tribute on the miner. They 
could get no more than they earned; that 
they ought to get, and the miner would be 
willing that they should have it. If the 
owners of the hoisting apparatus or of the 
agencies of transportation and distribution 
undertook to tax the miner, a demand for 
new hoisting apparatus and new agencies 
of transportution would immediately arise, 
to which labor wouid at once respond. 
Suppose the return to the owners of hoist- 
Ing apparatus to be 1, the usual return to 
similar effort, and that they should under- 
take to charge 2; then it would be excep- 
tionally profitable to own and operate 
hoisting apparatus, and some laber other- 


wise employed would make hoisting 
apparatus. But the mere fact that this 


would be so would prevent the owners of 
hoisting apparatus from trying the experi- 
ment, justas the fact that a- competitor 
might come into the village will prevent 
the village storekeeper from charging ex- 
orbitant rates for staples. And similarly 
of the owners of machinery of transporta- 
tion and distribution. 

No pool could be formed to defeat the 
harmonious operation of this simple social 
law. What makes pools effective now is 
not control of existing hoisting apparatus, 
which may be duplicated, but of mining 
opportunities, which cannot be duplicated; 
not of locomotives and coal cars, but of 
public highways. 

No “intelligent, centralized, general di- 
rection of work” can be equal to the task 
of preventing work being done out of time 
or proportion. That can be regulated only 
by demand for work. Demand may cause 
a temporary over supply of some things 
relatively to other things; but, since the 
wants of men are unlimited, any such over 
supply can be but temporary. No one 
claims perfection for demand. It may 
make waste here and there at times, when 
seeking a new level, but it does not make 
the waste that a “manager” would, and it 
is not arbitrary. Most of its waste now is 
due to the monopoly of natural oppor- 
tunity. 

Production in response io demand is not 
a guess plan of production. The social 
body is no more a nerveless organism 
than is the physical body; a rise or fall of 
demand for coal in the general market is 
communicated to the mines and along all 
the commercial nerves that lead to them as 
certainly as a rise or fall of demand for food 
in the stomach is communicated to the 
fingers. 

It is not absurd to talk about a citizen 
getting a ton of coal whenever he wants 
to. If he lives near a coal mine in respect 
to which no one can say, © This belongs 
to me,” he can unquestionably get a ton of 
coal whenever he wants it, without other 
capital than a pick. If he lives far away 
fromm a coal mine, but whiere fish are 
plentiful, he can get a ton of coal when- 
ever he wants it without other capital 
than a hook and line, for his demand for 
coal will be a demand for every form of 
labor that produces, transports and deliv- 
ers coal, and will give rise to a demand for 
fish in exchange. And if he lives ina 
great city where demand for work is con- 
stant he ean get a ton of coal whenever 
he wants it by working for whoever wants 
him and exchanging his wages for coal. 
In every case his demand causes the sup- 
ply to be produced. In the first place he 
produces the supply with his own hands ; 
in the other two he hires other men to pro- 
duce the supply, while he supplies some- 
thing that they demand. 

Monopolize natural opportunity oz inter- 
fere with freedom of exchange and you 
disorganize this co-operation; destroy 
monopoly in natural opportunities and 
abolish all obstructions to trade and you 
make the co-operation as perfect and con- 
stant as the movement of the planets. 





Shifting the Tax. 


HamitTox, O.—Will not the consumer have 
to pay the tax under your sysiem: of taxing 
only laud values? M. 


Yes; the lundiord is the only consumer 
of land -alues, and he will have to pay 
the tax. Read tract No. 3 


Notes. 


A De'stinG THomwas.—(1) A man who in- 
vests his money in cultivated land and con- 
tinnes tu use and improve the Jand is not as 
justly entitled to the profit that may arise 
from the increased value of the land 
(the increased value that is due to 
the growth of the community) as is 
the man who puts his motey into a say- 
ings bank paying ten per cent interest to de- 
pousitors. In the one ease itis not the incre- 
ment of his product, butthe demands of other 
people that makes the profit; in the other it 
is tbe increment of his product. The owner 
of a horse is justly entitled to the foal she 
produces, but the owner of a ship is not justly 
entitled to the ocean on which she sails. By 
ihe way, where is the ten per cent savings 
bank! I know people who would like to 
transfer their accounts. (2) I don’t know 








whether or not the history of land transac- 
tions shows that the profits are not equal 
toten per cent onthe investment, and I douw’t 
eare. Itisnot prebable that the history of 
slave dealing would show any very exception- 
al profits, but that proves nothing as to the 
justice of slavery. (3) The freeing of land will 
do away with tenement houses by making it 
possible for every one who can build a house 
to geta place for his house for nothing, and 
by making it profitable to put houses on land, 
and unprofitable to keep land out of use. 
(4) Land is not cheap in tenement districts. 
The owners of tenement house lands, who 
live in the tenements, are not as poor, nor 
nearly as poor, as their tenants. They beara 
similar relation to the landlord system that 
the owner of one “nigger” bore to the slave 
system. (5) The single tax would not make 
the farmer pay a greater tax on his land than 
he now pays on his real estate. There is 
very little farming land that is worth more 
than twenty or thirty per cent of the value of 
the farm. At present the farmer pays ona 
valuation of fifty per cent. But even if the 
farmer’s direct tax were more, his indirect 
taxes—those that he pays whenever he goes 
to the store, and which would be wholly 
abolished—would make his burdens a great 
deal less than now, to say nothing of the 
benefits of better markets for his produce. 
(6) The reason that men get rich at the ex- 
pense of others, without dealing in land, is 
that the monopolization of land by limiting 
natural opportunities for employment creates 
an unemployed class, which makes labor 


cheap, and enables speculators in labor to get 


much for little. Men.—You would do well to 
read ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 

H. W. Starr, Rockford, Il.—(t) I am in- 
clined to think that the distribution of direct 
taxes by the federal government among the 
states according to land values would be bet- 
ter than according to population. (2) I do 
not think that the adoption by the states of 
the present federal plan of direct taxation 
would remove any serious obstacle in the 
way of the land value tax. 

H. W., New York.—When you say that to 
make man independent he must have access 
to machinery as well as to land, you might 
as Well say that be must also hav 7e access to 
food, clothing and shelter. Muachinery as 
well as food, clothing and shelter, comes from 
the land; abd when man has access to land, 
he will, through division of labor, be able to 
enjoy the benefits of food, clothing, shelter 
aud machinery on equal terms. 








ANTI-POVERTY IN BROOKLYN. 





JSudge Maguire the Principal Speaker at a 
Meeting of the Kiugs County Club, 

The Kings county Henry George land club 
held another public meeting on last Sunday 
evening at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Although the weather was bad the house was 
comfortably well filled. Mr. J. P. Kohler, 
president of the club, opened the meeting 
with a short address, and was followed by 
G. T. Klinger, who also spoke briefly. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Judge 
Maguire. He dealt with the question of Jand 
mouopoly chiefly from its legal point of view. 
He said he was amazed wherever he went at 
the intense enthusiasm that had been excited 
by the principles of the united labor party. 

Speaking of the power wieided for centu- 
ries by the dukes of Sutherland, he said it 
was mainly due to tieir almost boundless 
land possessions. More people had been driven 
to dgath through evictions within the last 
forty years in Great Britain than had died 
through legal process in the course of re- 
corded English history. The condition of the 
toilers to-day was like that of animals pur- 
sued by hunters intent on capturing them 
alive. They were ensnared into a pit, per- 
mitted to be overcome by hunger, and kept in 
a state of subjection by that process. In San 
Francisco, on thirteen of the principal busi- 
ness blocks but one man was the owner of the 
property on which his store was situated. In 
burnirg words the Judge described the fright- 
ful hardships of the Pennsylvania coal work- 
ers, and denounced the men in the pulpit who 
attributed to the Almighty the distress that 
arose from man’s greed. Brooklyn, he said, 
was called a city of homes, yet he would a sk 
how many of the toilers of this city owned 
their homes. He closed with a logical pre- 
sentation of the argument fora single tax on 
land values. 

The audience paid close attention to Judge 
Maguire’s utterances, and heartily and fre- 
quently applauded him, his apt illustrations 
especially winning approval. Those who had 
not already understood the objectsof the uew 
party must have felt the power of his earnest 
and persuasive manner, 2s well as the force 
of his reasoning. 

In appearance, the people present were 
rather of the class that love justice, and 
would shield all citizens from enforced poy- 
erty rather than of that at present distressed 
by poverty itself. 

If They Should Read “ Progress and Pov- 
erty’? in Order to Refute Its Arguments 
They Would Become Couverted. 
WEATHERFORD, Tex.—The books and tracts 

reached me less than two weeks ago. I 

thought then, Jike nearly every one that 

takes his ideas from newspaper comments, 
that the single tax theory was tinctured with 

communism. But I find that it is really a 

step, and a long one, too, further from com- 

munism than our present system, in the fact 

that it docs noteven take a tax off what a 

man may accumulate by his labor. I believe 

all that is necessary is to get'the people to 
read sufficiently to get an idea, and they will 

study out their own conversion. Since I 

Ihave converted myself I have made several 

converts and set a good number of others to 

thinking. I loaned ‘‘Procress and Poverty” 
to our district judge to-day. The opposition 
does the advertising, and they might make 
themselves better posted. But if they at- 
tempt that they will come out like the gentle- 
man in the last Stanparp, who read “Prog- 
ressand Poverty” to refute its arguments: 
they would become converts. 

WIL M. BuEecu 


Spreading the Anti-Poverty Doctrine in St. 
‘ Louis. 

St. Lovis, Oct&.—We had an enthusiastic 
meeting of our Anti-poverty suciety last might 
at Excelsior ball, Ninth and Franklin avenues. 
Among the interesting features was the recita- 
tion from memory of an entire chapter of 
‘Social Proosiems” by W. C. Bohannon, a 
telegrapber. We meet aguin in the same 
place in two weeks froin last night. 

CHARLES M. WILSON, Secretary. 











Good News from Steuben County. 

Bata, Steuben Co.—The outlook iu this 
county is su V.icouraging that we shall puta 
full lucal ticket in the field. We have got the 
ball rolling in this town and are pushing the 
work in all the other towns in this congres- 
sional district. We are putting out quantities 
of tracts where they will teil. T. 





Very Hopeful at Gien Cove. 

Gen Cove, Queens County.—It is pretty 
generally believed among our men that the 
candidates of the united lnbor party will get 
the largest number of votes in this village on 
election day. We are to have a county ticket 
in the field and are hopeful of its success. 

' JOHN MuprRay. 
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HARD AT WORK. 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
ARE DOING. 





Letters from Men in the Thick of the Fight 
~—Interest Awakening Everywhere, and 
People Anxiousto Hear the Truth—Facts 
and Experiences. 


The following extracts from reports and let- 
ters received by the state executive committee 
will serve to convey some idea of the zealand 
activity with which the a is being 
conducted: 

H. H. Freeman, who is organizing through 
the center of the state, reports: 

“T had a conference with numbers of earn- 
est men in Hudson, and they have gone to 
work. In Utica I found that much interest in 
the principlesof the party had been awakened 
by the recent overflowing meeting addressed 
by Dr. McGlynn aud Mr. Glackin. The local 
organization will, in a few days, be perfected. 
Utica is going to make a good record.” 

George E. Bedell of Herkimer writes: ‘The 
meeting here, at which Dr. McGlynn spoke, 
has helped us greatly. Every seat in the hall 
was filled. The audience was the most intel- 
ligent that ever assembled in Herkimer on an 
cecasion of this kind. Dr. McGlynn was in- 
troduced by Hon. George W. Smith, the finest 
orator in the county.” 

J. R. MeCarthy of Little Falls: “I for one 
am satisfied thut this town, with its numerous 
manufacturing industries and long established 
farming interests, if properly cared for, will, 
on election day, yield returns that will satisiy 
even the most exacting or enthusiastic voter 
how Within the ranks of the united labor 
party.” 

Tom Clayton of Ellenville.—The land and 
labor club of this place bad a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting, at which Jolin J. Bealin 
and James J. Gahan of New York made ex- 
cellent speeches. Quite a number of converts 
were maude—in short, we had a glorious time. 
Send us some more sperkers as scon as possi- 
ble, as we Wish to keep the pot boiling. There 
are quite a number on the fence who will 
come over on our side as soon as they under- 
stand what we advocate. 

H. B. Brown, Bay Shore, L. I.—There is no 
organization here yet, not so much because 
the principles of the party are not understood 
as because men are slow to break their old 
party affiliations. They will come over, khow- 
ever, when they have heard Rev. Hugh O. 
Pentecost or some such speaker. In the mean-. 
time, Lam putting out what tracts and copies 
of THE StTanparRD I cun get. 

Thomas Leary, Ellicottville.—There is not 
much of astir here yet in politics, but if we 
get some speakers through this section the 


candidates of the party will poll from twenty | 


to thirty per cent of the total vote. 

, Butfalo.—An indication of awaken- 
ing interest is the fact that the men in our or- 
ganization here have just sent thirty new 
subscriptions to THE STANDARD office. We 
are distributing copies of THE STANDARD and 
tracts at our mectings, and the demand nearly 
always exceeds the supply. 

John Rourke, Greenbush.—The people here 
are very anxious to hear Dr. McGlynn and 
Henry George and have the principles of the 
parcy explained. At our last local election 
the labor candidates polled more votes than 
both of the old parties together. There are 
still a few of our people who do not under- 
stand the theories of Henry George, and we 
Want tracts and some good speakers. 

H. B. Hawkins, Oneonta.—We had a suc- 
cessful meeting bere on the Gth. The ball has 
been sct in motion. We are spreading the 
light and will try to put tracts aud copies of 





THE STANDARD into the bands of every voter 


iu the county. We are making active prepara- 
tions for a big meeting on tie 19th, at which, 
Dr. Houghton of Cincinnati is to address us. 

Martin S. Kelly, Schenectady.—The meeting 
addressed by Dr. McGlynn and Everett 
Glackin was an tmmense success, the. hall 
being crowded to its utmost. By the way, 
our parish priest showed Dr. McGlynn many 
attentions and invited the great priest to 
spend the evening with him, which he did. 

H. C. Romaine, Green Istand.—I have been 
in several villages in Washington county and 
find them in prosperous condition. Whitehall 


is in good working order and will sooncall a- 


committees at 
The men 


county meeting. There are 
work in both the polling districts. 


in Whitehall will take care of the three or: 


four villages close by. At Fort Edward I 


found things ripe, and on Wednesday night, - 


the Sth. I helped to organize aclub. Dr. MW. 


Van Derberg was elected president and L. H. } 


Atkins seerctary. The president of the vil- 
lage, who was elected by the Knights of 
Labor, is @. member of the club. Mr. Quinlan, 
ut Glens Falls, is doing good work. He is 
making speeches through the county. The 


indivations are that Glens Falls: will poll a 


large vote. 

T. J. Sanford, Troy. We ched ‘a. rousing 
meeting last w eck in Valley Falls, and have 
six other meetings in this: county. arr ‘auuged 
fur. : en 
James Bartley, Amsterdan Le: pad a 
mnagnificent meeting on the evening of the 5th 


-in our handsome opera house. It was crowded 


With nearly two thousand people. On being. 
requested to signify theirapproval or disap- 
proval of the pr eposition of taxing land val- 


ues as presented to them by the. speakers the. 
audience almost unanimously voted in favor 


of the tax. 

B. 8. Warner, Hurleyville. —An oreanization 
has been formed here with Rev. William Ham- 
ilton as chairman and William Youngs as sec- 
retary. The club is composed of gocd men, 


who will be able to increase their numbers. 


considerably as scon as they get down. to 
work. The farmers. of this county will sap- 
port our party almost in a body as soon as 
they get a true understanding of the la ind 
plank i in the platform. 


John H. Quinlan, ¢ Glens Falls. =} am. satis-_ 


fied that our state ticket is becoming more 
and more popular every day in this section. 
I spoke at our county seat on. Monday. even- 
ing in the court house. It being court week, 
men from ail. parts of the county were in 
town and attended=the meeting. A. good 
deal of interest was manifested in the 
speeches. s 

Thoras Fassett, Piattsburgh.—-Everything 


is Jooking well in this quarter. Veoare ure: 


ing forwar -d the work in every way—by hold- 
ing meetings, distributing tracts and such 
other ways as suggest themselves. . 

Herman Shader, Kingston.—We are mak- 
ing astrong fight in this city. We have or- 

ganized clubs in four out of nine election dis: 
tricts, und will organize in the other five in 
the course of ¢ a week or two. o 








Many Active Supporters in Hornelisville. 
A correspondent in Horneilsville, Steuben 
county, says: When Henry George spoke 


here during his trip lust week through the. 


southern tier of cuunties he was listened to by 
a large audience, representing al! classes... A 
noticeable departure from the usual style of 


political meetings was the presence of ladies. 


George H. Van Winkle presided, and among 
the prominent men in the audience were ex- 


Mayor J. W. Nealand E. W. Robinson, secre-_ 


ee of the Farmers’ club, an organization of 
| considerable strength, which " pubiishes a 







reacha 


the laboring class of people. 
yers, teachers, professors, clergymen, man-. 
ufacturers. and leading business. men were 
well represented. 


-theught of any kind; and secondly, 














farmer's paper, and every year holds a fair 
he ré. 

Hornelisville has many active supporters of 
the new party, who are doing good work, 
and the ballots will be well distributed before 
election day. 





The Duty We Owe to the Farmers. 
“T tell you half the farms of Orange county 
are mortgaged.” 
“Ts that so?? 
Yes, replied the lawyer, “and even a much 
larger proportion, I think. I. am frequently 
called upon to draw new mortgages, but in 


my practice of six yearsI have not. met with 


an instancd Wuere a mortgage has been paid 
off with the earnings of a mortgageor.. My 
experience may be somewhat unusual in this 
respect, ‘but I am positive that relatively. very 
few mortgages are discharged of record ex- 
cept by transfer of the farms, foreclosure, or, 
which is the commonest method, by raising a 
new mortgage to pay off the old one.” 

If this is the case With Orange county, the 
famous feeding grounds of the New York 
city milk market, what must the facts be in 
less favored loealitice? 

What a flood of light the lawyers of our 
county towns could throw upon this subject. 
Slaves could work no harder nor fare much 
worse than millions of our back country farm- 
ers. 

Tf the united labor party does not succeed 
to power this fall it will be because the farm- 
ers have not understood its principles. 
There is hardly a citizen in our cities and 
towns who has not one or morerural friends to 
whom he owes it as a sacred duty to furnish 
the means of enlightenment on this subject. 
Manifest the truth. The farmer, above all 
others, is the one who will be immediately and 
directly benefited by the triumph of our prin- 
ciples. The united labor party can convert 
the granger element in this state if only the 
farmers are enlightened as tothe aims and 
purposes of the new party. Let us who 
have access to the literature be up and doing. 
A little effort in this direction now will yield 
big returns. B. F. HENLEY. 





A Visit to the Anti-Poverty Society of 


Boston. Le 


Boston, Oct. 10.—Being here on business, I 
dropped in to see how the Anti-poverty soci- 
ety was progressing, and my experience may 
interest your readers.. 

Their mecting was held in Horticultural 

hall, on Tremont street. There was a good 
attendance, witha fair sprinkling of ladies - 
The speaker of the evening was a Mr. Roach, 
a splendid specimen of intellectual and phys- 
ical mauhood.. His speech wus deliberate and 
methodical; but oh! what sledge hammer. 
blows of solid argument he did deliver, and 
yet so plain and simple that a child could 
comprehend them. He was interrogated 
right and left, and answered every negy very 
satisfactorily. 

On motion of a member it was resolved 
that next Sunday be a New York night, when 
an effort should be made to raise a substantial 
sum by collection to aid you in your cam- 
paign. 

It was a splendid suidiendeeuious delib- 
erative and determined. I enjoyed the meet- 
ing very much. The chairman announced 
that in a couple of weeks the society would 
be addressed by a Harvard college professor 
and a minister of the gospel, whose names he 
was not at liberty to announce just yet. — 

WILL F. Foley. 





Jndge Maguire at Hoosick Falls. 
Hoosick Faxs, Oct. 10.—Our. meeting on 
the Sth inst., which was addressed by Judge 
Maguire, was attended by fully 800 people, 


who listened attentively and showed by their 


applause that they appreciated the speaker's 


urguments and illustrations. Some contempti-. 


ble fellows are trying to ‘check our movement 
by tearing down the bills announcing: our pub- 
he meetings, but political feeling here is at 


fever heat and we have no diff culty in get- } 


ting well. advertised. The gencral feeling of. 
the community is becoming more favorable to 
us as our strength increases, and both local 
pupers give very fair notices of our meetings. 

Cur club membership is rapidly increasing. 


‘We are distributing tracts and Stranyparps 


very effectively, and hope in this: manner to 
large number of ee 


S. Hains OND. 





Geoa Effects in Amsterdam. | : 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Dr. McGlynn’s 


lecture here was a grand success and awak- 
ened an interest in the teachings of our party 


such as nothing else could have done. . 


It is admitted by all that the. audience was. 


representative of the intellectual as well as 
Doctors, law- 


One local paper remarked only’ pestecday 


that “Dr. McGlynn and bis lecture are still 
the all- absorbing topic of the town, and the 
criticisms. ure as varied as numerous.” » 


aoe Ray D. CHapMan, 
Vice-President Land and Labor Club. 





re New Lesson in the Concord sSchool of 


Philosophy. 


: - Concorn,. Mass.—The indifference shown to 
Henry George’s views in rural localities i is, of 
“course, attributable to ignorance, but it must 


be borne in mind that there is a cause for this 
ienorance. I find that those who follow Mr. 
George here do so—first, because ‘they -have 
read his books; and second, because they be- 
long to the class which is neither poor nor 
rich, and have had the leisure of mind and 
heart to ponder upon the questions, he ts agi- 
tating. I find that those who call him either 
a pestilent fellow or an amiable visionary 
distribute themselves into two classes. First, 
the class whose daily recurring need of keep- 
ing body and soul together gives them no 
leisure for instructive reading and even 
hardly the leisure for sympathetic emotion or 
the indi- 
viduals already amply equipped with in- 
comes, whose minds and hearts simply seem to 
have become palsied “in the daily recurring 
effort to amass still greater wealth than they 
now. possess. Neither of these two latter 
classes can be properly said to participate in 
any intelligent effort at government. They 


“will vote either the republican or democratic 
‘ticket when the time comes. Ask these people 


to account for the fact that an amiable 


dreamer or a pestilent fellow can awaken: 


GS,000 voters in New York and they cannot 
answer you. 

It is instructive na observe in a country 
town like this, which may serve as an illustra- 
tion for many another, how shalicw is the ob- 


-servation. or how. paralyzed. the conscience 


which turns a deaf ear to the oy of. this re- 
form. 

In: this: cxenmanity the same conditions, of 
life obtain as in a thousand other non-manu- 
facturing towns in New England, viz: There 
is no great poverty and no great wealth. It 
is almost a distinction to be & pauper here. 
Taxes are nct inordinate.. Farmers may grum- 
ble a little at them, but that is the preroga- 
tive of their class. On the whole, every one 


is pretty well satisfied. Briefly stated, these: 


conditions exist in a great many farming com- 
munities, But in addition to this there are 








-vear 1886 we fed and lodged i in thi 


‘sometimes in large ones. 


not always tramps. 


‘the obloquy of becomipg pa aupers: 


‘much that he spilled his coffee. 
dressed, 


fora. while. 


that lama steady man... 
have had the ague, and my money is gone.” 








some special features of life in Concord which 
render the town what may be called a unique 
community. At the far end of it in one di- 
rection is a little chapel dedicated to pure 
philosophy. Many of the most distinguished. 
thinkers in America bave discussed the prob- 
lems of ‘destiny therein. It is a pieasant ex- 
perience to sit there through a summer day 
and realize, perhaps for the first time, how 
rich is the beritage of exalted: though: which 
the ages have given us. At the far end of 
the town in another direction is a stately bulk 
-Of masonry. In it are confined no less than. 
seven hundred young men. for whom society 
can find no better use than to place upon. 
them a brand of infamy—a. mark. which 
ibis needless to say years of rectitude and 
good behavior .after their release cannot 
wholly obliterate: The institution in which 
these: beings are confined isthe state reforma- 
tory. The only reproach which has been 
brought against it is that it habituates its in- 
mates to more humane treatment than they ex- 
perience outside of its walls, and thus places 
a premium oucrime. It is true that once in a 
while some young wretch, bern and suckled. 
in a Boston slum, feels ungrateful for his de- 
tention. He has a heritage of vice and ig- 
norance Which dates back, heaven only 
knows how far. 
blow of a heavy tool to irretrievably shatter 
a delicate machine which has cost the tax- 
payers a thousand dollars. You see. the 
deeds bequeathed to him by his father and 
mother have been kept in abeyance perhaps 
for many months, but have not been extir- 


pated. In’ a moment of passionate resent-_ 


ment against his lot they overmaster the fear 
of punishment or the hope of reward. When 
the culprit views the ruin he has wrought he 


calls is “his way of getting even with the 


state.” He has simply thrown himself against 


a wall and has been crushed in the process — 


After ten days in the “solitary.” the state, by 
way of getting-even with him, places a scars 
let suit upon ‘him—that means “dangerous.” 
In other words, the state meets brutality with 


answering brutality. But there are not many. 


who wear the red jacket. Most of the iu- 
mates keep quiet. For a while, at least, they 
_feel sure of shelter and food. _ 

These, then. are the conditions existing here. 


Becsuse Concord isa farming town there is_ 


no great wealth, and the absence of wana- 


“facturing prevents great poverty. because 
there are no interruptions to industry. | Phil- 


-osophy has its seat in the Hillside chapel, re- 


lizion finds a sanctuary in five cburches, and — 


philanthropy does what it can to soften. the. 
‘lot of the wicked man: ‘who will not turn 
from his sin and save his seu! alive.” The 
optimist will, with a triumphant “gesture, 
point to these facts and ask yeu in the name. 
of the prophet what more you can ask. In 


his opinion these obvious evidences of mate — 


ae ease and philanthropic achievement. out- 


yeigh a whole library of books On. progress . 


nan poverty. It is true that he has. never 


read any of. Alr. George’s boo! rs. Tn the fuca. 





that he does not require to. rei ad them. ee 
But there is one fact which I have not. men- 
tioned—a fact so obvious that it coul 5 
have escaped the observation of a thri 
has become self-complacent—a _ 






which findsan end in itsell, anda pl ogee 


which forgets that there should be no. need of 
philanthropy; and that fact is that du ing 







less than 1,117 ¢ tramps. 

I watched t kis army come and 
sat by my comfortable fireside last winter. 
snow and sleet, half clad and half fed, these 
outcasts passed, sometimes in. small gangs, 
Twice r counted a 
compact gang of twenty-five. Ave: alked 
with scores of them, and alw ays: ta receive 
the same answer, which was. this on re were 
Work gave out at acme 
we prefer. ii te 
there. Do 
you blame us?” And in my heart _ of hearts I 
could only answer,,. ‘No, r do not blame you.” 

Will the editors o ‘ur leading city: news- 
papers, who study life froma behind a pile of 
manuscript, kindly consent to come down out 
of the clouds? Is it not worzh their. while as 
guides of thought and legislation to try and 
inform themselves - just a littie: about the 
verities of life? 

I commend to them shes tt vO. verities, 
which they might have witnessed at my 
threshold within three weeks past. ‘The first 
was the case of a man to. whom Tcave. break- 
fast. I noticed that bis hand trembled so 












We do not like trampinyy, bi 


and had an honest but emaciated 
face. I said to him, “You are sick?” He 
looked up to me from where he was sitting, 

but his white lips could not frame the answer 
He was too weak to cry much. 
Presently he said: “Yes, Lam sick; but when £ 
get to Boston I hope to get. inte the hospital 
there. My. old» ‘employer in the. city knows 
For two months I 


He seemed bewildered when ! paid his. fare 
on the train which would take him to his des- 
tination. He had not. asked for it. Tha 
second instance was that of a young fellow 


who asked for breakfast, but would not eat it 
“because there was no work he could do about 


my premises by way of compensation for his 
meal, Iurged him to-eat, but he was firm 
He said ‘‘tramping was new - to him, and he 
would go hungry till he could find some work.” 
Perhaps the. optimists will answer that the 
1,117 tramps all Hed when they said they did 
not like the pursuit of tramping; that the sick 
man was shamming, and that the one last 
mentioned declined his breakfast because his 
belly was full. I have heard tha optimists 
say this. Which shall we pity most, the arro- 


- gant indifference of the well-to-do and edu- 


cated, -or the sulffering which often comes 
from ignorance and poverty, and drives men, 
like wild beasts, hunting in. gangs for food 
and shelter? Rovertson JAMES. 





Hungry for the Tracts in New Orleans, 

New ORLEANS, La.—Tracts of the Land and 
labor library received at noon to-day. Have 
given out about half of them, mostly to car 
drivers. Of the great number to whom they 
were offered only one man refused to receive 
them. Poor feilow. Iam charitable enough 
to believe that he can’t read. I shall place 


the others ‘where they will do the most good” - 
Have. 


to-morrow. .Will send for more soon. 
patience with this people. ‘They are hard to 
start, move slowly at. first, but when they 


once get in motion, the pro-poverty crowd will. 
- think the ‘‘dawn has broke 


for sure.” 
C. H. Mrezry. © 





Increased From: Scores to Hundreds in. 


Bingham ton. 


BincHautox, N. ¥.—The last meeting of 


our land and labor club Was largely devoted 


to a consideration of the best means of propa- 
ganda. Weare distributing tracts largely, 
and are making..a thorough canv ass. of the 
different wards. The erowth of our party 
in this town has beea very rapid. Where we 
could muster oniy a score of adherents a few 
months ago, we can now count our voters by 
the hundred. JOHN DOYLE. 


The Rochester hive Society. 








That bright adyovate of united labor prin- 


ciples, the Earth, says that Rev. John A. 
Copeland has engaged, the. new: opera house 
in Rochester for every § Sunday afternson ane 
evening during the coming year, to be use 
for meetings of the Rochester Anti pover' 
society. eas 


He has been known with one 


Be. was well. 
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PLATSTUEM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
parry. 


Adopted at Syracuse Auguet 19, 1887. 


« S¥e, the delesates of the united labor party of New 
“fork, in-state eonventicn assembled, bereby reassert, 
aS the funcamental piatform of the party, and the 
pasis on Which we ask te co-operation of citizens 
‘DI other stites, the following. declaration of prin- 
aciples n2epted on September 23, 1866, by the convention 
w2 trade and Jabor ms-ociations of the city of New 
“Work, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 
_ “Holding 
Ampoverisin: 
sevident tr 


rruptions of government and the 
ull from neglect of the seif- 

ead by the founders of this re- 
are created equal and are 
ravith unalienable rights, we 
vstem which compels men to 
ures for zhe use of God's gifts to 
onopolizers to deprive labor of 
= for employment, thus filing the 
upers and bringing about an 
which tends. 1oreduce wages to 
Make the wealth producer the 


aboliiion of the system which makes 
aduventions as the railroad and tele- 

er ihe oppression of the peopie and the 
ent Of an aristocracy. of. wealth and 
care The true purpose of government to 
cpance-of that sacred right of property 


enjoy its fruris; to prevent the 

@ weak, and the unscrupulous 
23.200 loo for the equai Lenefit 
be better. done by organized soci- 
3; and ave aim at the abolition of 
nny class-of cilizenus advantages, 
ial, audustrial or political, that 


american union and its com- 

} c cummonwealths of really 
denr citizens, 10 ignore all minor differ 
2s iu-organizing a great uational 
broad piatform of natural rights ana 
GQ RCL aim at securfug any forced 
buton of wealth. We do not pro- 

we shall aticmpt tocontrol production, 
ution, or inzany wire interfere with tLe 


wat-may seein proper to him and that will 

arith the equal rights of others. Nor do 

a2 the state shall take possession of 

aa jiber. SVork it.or rent it out. What 
wre propose is not the disturbing of any man in 
duis holding or litle, but by avclishing all taxes on indus- 
axy or iis products, to Jeave to whe producer the full 

. fruits of his exertion and by the taxation of Jand values, 
- ezclusive of improvemenis, to devese to the common 


on of the individual, but from tbe growth of 
ong justly to the community as a whole. This 
axacion of Jand, not according to its area, but 


mccording 1 its value, must, while relie. ing the working 
Zarmer and small Lomeste:d ownxer of the undue bur- 
: dens now dmposed upon them, make it urprofita- 
Die to hold land for speculation, and thus throw open 
abundant opportunities for the employment of labur 
and the building up of homes. 
While thus simplifying government by doing away 
_. writh the Lorde of officials required by the present sys- 
_%em of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
xorrupiion, we would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the equal vights of all, by placing un- 
 aGer public control such agencies as are in thelr nature 
Mnonopolies: Wewculd have our municipalities supply 
their inbaliiants with water, light and heat; we would 
have the geveral government issue all moner, without 
the intervention of banks; we would adda posial tele- 
graph svstem and. posial savings banks to the postal 
service, and 3vould assume public control and owner- 
whip of tlose iron ‘roads which have become the hizh- 
Wars‘of modern commerce. . ‘ 
j Wile declaring the foregoing to be the fundamental 
principies 2ua aims of the united labor party, and 
- while conscious that no reform can’ give effectual and 
Permanent relief to Jabor that does not involve the 
egal recognition.of equal rights to natural opportunt- 
ties, We Nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
ofthe eviletects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
degislation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
to prevent tire employinent of children of tender years, 
Roavoid the competition of convict labor with honest 
sndustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene- 
ments, Tuctorics 2nd mines, and to put an end to the 
abuse of conspiracy laws. | 

We desire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
fourts and diminish the expense of Jegal proceedings, 
that the poor may de placed onan equaiity with the rich 
@nd the Jong delays which now result in scandalous 
@uiscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

And since the ballot 1s the only means by which in our 
Pepudlic the redress of political and svcial frievances is 
to de sourhi, weespecially and emphatically declare for 
Ptheadcprion of whatis inown as the “Australian sys- 

- fem of voting,” an order that thegpffectual secrecy of the 
Dellot and the relief of candidates for public office 
from the heavy expeuscs nuw imposed upon them, 
‘@may prevent britery.and intimidation, du away with 
Practical discriminations in favor of. the rich and un- 
sertpulous, und Jessen the pernicious influence 

- noney in politics. ' 

insupport of these aims we solicit the co-operation 
of all patrivtic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Poiltics, Gesire by ccustitutional methods to @stablisk 
gustice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
fraternity, and to elevate humanity. 


UsiTeEp Laror Party or THE STATE OF 
New York. 
Headquarters State Executive Committee, 
_. 28 Cooper Union, 
New York City, Sept. 1, 1887. 

To all Members and Friends of the United 
Gabor Party throughout the United States: 
By its platform, adopted at Syracuse on the 

439th of August Jast, the united labor party 
“ofthe stute of New York has brought into 
state politics the principles on which the mem- 

- erable municipal campaign of a year azo was 
fought, und thus taken a great stride in the 
forward movement which must not know 
retreat. Within. the next  twelvemonth 
the advance must be made upon 
the national field. To this end anational con- 
ference will at an early day be called in con- 
formity with a resolution adopted by the 
New York state convention. To all through- 
soutthe st2te and the union who desire the 
vemuncipation of labor, ‘the destruction 
opcly, - the doing of even jus- 
mplification and puriiica- 

arument, with the abolition of 


hs ited Jabor party of New York 
eting and it solicits their help. Ev- 

h contest as the one we are now enter- 
mpon must be a costly one. We need 
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distribute literature in every city, town and 
village, and to print and distribute our bal- 
lots. The last item alone, owing to unjust 
electoral laws which we are striving to re- 
form, and which throw upon private generos- 
ity what should be a public burden, will cost 
us several thousands of dollars. Contribu- 
tions, small or great, to aid in this work will 
be gratefully received and promptly acknowl- 


edged by this committee. 
EpWarbD McGLYNN, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 
GAYBERT Barnes, Secretary. 


THE UNION SQUARE OUTRAGE. 

On Saturday evening last a considerable 
number of citizens assembled on the Union 
square plaza, in this city, to peaceably dis- 
cuss their grievances and consider means for 
the abatement of them. These citizens had 
complied with every municipal regulation; 
they had notified the police authorities of 
their intention to assemble, and had 
secured the customary permit, as well as 
the usual detail of police to protect their 
deliberations and secure them from any 
lawless interference. 

The meeting was in progress, the prin- 
cipal speaker was making his address, 
when a few men belonging, or pretendihg 
to belong, to a political party whose prin- 
ciples are opposed to those advocated by 
the men holding the meeting, began to 
create a disturbance by shouting one of 
the campaign cries of their party. The 
captain in charge of the police was ap- 
pealed to, and with about a score 
of his men behind him _ started 
to expel the intruders, when suddenly the 
whole body of police, as if moved by a 
common impulse, rushed forward, striking 
right and left with their heavy clubs, and 
drove the people indiscriminately from the 
plaza. A number of persons were more or 
less seriously injured, the decorations pro- 
vided for the meeting were defaced and 
destroyed, and the meeting itself was, 
for a time at least, effectually dispersed. 


This is what the police authorities of 
New York euphemistically term a mistake. 
Several thousand American citizens are 
forced to flee for their lives through the 
streets of their own city, pursued by an in- 
furiated body of armed and disciplined law 
breakers; the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble for the discussion of their 
grievances—a right so essential to political 
freeddm that its definition is imbedded in 
the fundamental law of the land—is 
flagrantly violated by the very men 
whose duty is to protect it; the 
people of New York are practically forced 
to understand that the man who dares, by 
his presence at a peaceful public meeting, 
to indorse any expression of discontent 
with things as they are does so at pcril of 
his life; and the responsible authorities 
benignantly express their regret for the 
occurrence and assure us that it was alla 
mistake. Were the crime less grave, the 
outrage upon American liberty less flag- 
rant, so childish an excuse might raise a 
smile. 


But the truth is, there was no mistake. 
When a man points a loaded gun at his 
neighbor, knowing it to be loaded, it is no 
excuse for him, if evil come of it, to sav 
he pulled the trigger by mistake. Yet that 
is precisely the sort of excuse that the 
police authorities of New York offer for 
their crime. The policemen who lined the 
curb on Union square last Saturday 
night knew precisely what they were there 
for, and acted on that knowledge. They 
were assembled with intent that if the 
meeting should be conducted in what their 
commanding officer chose to consider a 
proper and orderly manner, they should 
remain quiescent; otherwise, on sicnal or 
order given, they were to do precisely what 
they did do—make a blind charge upon the 
crowd, bludgeon men and women, and dis- 
perse the meeting. They were in effect 
w loaded gun pointed at the heads of 
the unoffending citizens assembled, and 
the trigger being pulled the ex- 
plosion and disaster followed as a 
matter of course. That Captair. Reilly, 
when he left his command to disperse the 
little knot of disturbers, supposed that his 
action would be construed into an order 
to maim and slay at discreticn, is not 
probable; but the fact is unquestionable 
that the men under his control expected 
such an order, were trained and prepared 
to obey it, and did obey it the mo- 
ment, as they thought, they had re- 
ceived it. 

The crime with which the police author- 
ities of New York stand charged is not the 
giving of a hasty or ill-understood order, 
but the deliberate and systematic conver- 
sion of a body of public servants, temror- 
arily placed under their control, into a dis- 
ciplined force of law breakers. 


The outrage of last Saturday night was 
so unprovoked, so utterly causeless, that it 
has provoked a universal clamor of in- 
dignation. Citizens of every political 
faith denounce the deed, and the press 
without exception reprobate it. And yet 
in much of the comment upon the subject 
it is evident that the indignation is by far 
more moderate than would have been ex- 
cited had the outrage been perpetrated 
upon citizens of a different political faith 
orof different social standing. There is 
in many quarters a feeling, less expressed 
than implied, that although under the cir- 
cumstances the reckless assault upon 
the citizens assembled in Union square 
was utterly unjustifiable, yet had the cir- 
cumstances been slightly different the 
assault might have been rather praise- 
worthy than otherwise. Thus, the Mail 
and Express strongly hints that when the 
speakers refused to vacate the platform of 
the cottage the police would -jhave been 
justified in “dispersing” the meeting with 
their bludgeons. The Evening Post re- 
marks simply that ‘the wrong people were 
clubbed,” meaning that Captain Reilly’s 


intention to club the men who were dis- 
turbing the meeting was unfortunately 
misinterpreted into a command to club 
everybody within reach. The Times be- 
nevolently rebukes the socialists for feel- 
ing dissatisfied with their treatment, and 
says that their unreasonableness ‘‘is shown 
by their completely ignoring an explana- 
tion that carries on its face the evidence of 
its accuracy, and denouncing the conduct 
of the police as a ‘monstrous out- 
rage.’” The World mildly remarks that 
though Captain Reilly makes some amends 
by admitting that he is to blame, 
yet, for the sake of example, the 
police commissioners ought to take some 
notice of the affair.” And the Sun regrets 
that the police should have “seized that 
opportunity to pay their assailants back” 
for having sometimes spoken of them as 
“capitalistic police,” ‘‘uniformed ruffians,” 
and so on, 

But suppose Chauncey M. Depew had 
been the speaker on the stand that even- 
ing, and a Vanderbilt, or an Astor, or a 
Rhinelander, or a Goelet, or a Field, had 
been among the victims of the clubbing? 


That our policemen in their dealings 
with non-propertied citizens should be thus 
learning to assume the duties and author- 
ity of peace officers, judges and execution- 
ers is a natural and necessary result of the 
frightful wrong that underlies our social 
system. Men cannot be deprived of one of 
their rights and have all others left intact; 
the trespass must be continually enlarged 
if the trespasser would know security. 
The monopoly of nature’s bounties which 
brings weaith to the few brings to the many 
destitution and misery, the fruitful parents 
of discontent and crime; and against these 
last monopoly must seek the aid of legally 
organized force. Wherever social in- 
equalities are most glaring there will the 
strongest government be found and the 
grossest injustice be practiced against the 
poor. The carbine of the Irish constable, 
the rifle of the “Pinkerton man” and the 
club of the New York policeman are alike 
the products of the system which gives to 
some the control of the bounties which 
nature intended for the use of all, 


THE FIFTH INSPECTOR. 

The legislature of this state, at its last 
session, provided for the appointment of a 
fifth inspector in each election district in 
this city as the representative of the 
united labor party. There can be no ques- 
tion upon this point. The bill providing 
for the appointment was drawn by 
representatives of the united labor parity, 
advocated in the legislature as an act of 
justice to the united labor party, and uni- 
versally accepted at the time of its passage 
as a guarantee that the vote of the united 
labor party in New York city would be 
fairly counted at the coming election. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more dis- 
tinct or better understood legislative dec- 
laration of the will of the people. 

But under our corrupt political system, 
our politicians regard a legislative enact- 
ment as something to be obeyed if con- 
venient, but to be unhesitatingly disre- 
garded or nullified when it threatens any 
serious interference with practical politics. 
That the united labor party cast, last year, 
many more votes than were counted for it 
isa matter of common fame. That the ap- 
pointment of the fifth inspector according to 
Jaw will render it difficult to repeat the 
courting-out process is evident to the poli- 
ticians who “‘view with alarm” the rapid 
growth of the new party. In this emer- 
gency the lash of party discipline and 
political influence has been unhesitatingly 
applied to compel officials appointed for 
the execution of the law to disregard the 
plain intent and meaning of the law, and 
all the machinery of legal delay is set in 
motion to aid them in their wrong doing. 

The non-appointment of the fifth in- 
spector in accordance with the law is an 
attempt to disfranchise the voters of this 
city. It is practically an announcement 
that votes cast for the abolition of poverty 
will not be counted. 


About the ‘ grand ratification meeting” 
of the republicans at Chickering hall 
there was a solemnity that borders on the 
ludicrous. After its first meeting the Anti- 
poverty society was not allowed to use 
Chickering hall because the crowd was so 
great as to endanger the building, and it 
has been obliged to meet at the Academy 
of Music, where every week twice the 
number of people that can crowd into 
Chickering hall have attended. And 
yet it was in this Chickering hall of small 
capacity that the “grand ratification 
meeting” of the G. O. P. was held. Not 
only was the meeting held there, but the 
place was full—really and truly full, and, 
as the Times puts it, ‘long past the hour 


‘set for the beginning of the meeting the 


doors were held back for the passage of 
the multitude.” To people who witness 
the turning away of multitudes from the 
big Academy of Music long before the 
time set for the meeting, the phenomenon 
of the doors of little Chickering hall being 
held back ‘for the passage of the multi- 
tude” long after the time set for the meet- 
ing must be just a little bit funny. 


The republicans are elated over the 
Chickering hall meeting, which was not 
quite so large as an Anti-poverty society 
overflow, and the democrats fill their 


‘country organs with reports of an en- 


thusiastic mass meeting of the county de- 
mocracy at Cooper union, which proves to 
have been a meeting of the county com- 
mittee, numbering possibly two hundred, 


The fact is that the old parties cannot 
get out a meeting of respectable numbers. 
The republicans tried. it, but with wise 
caution selected one of the smallest halls 
in the city, and the democrats content 


themselves with telegraphic reports of en- 
thusiastic mass meetings that are not held. 


And just as it isin the city, so it is be- 
coming in the country. The meetings of 
the united labor party are everywhere as 
well or better attended than political meet- 
ings have been for some years past. Nor 
is this due to a mere desire to see and hear 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn, for meet- 
ings addressed by unknown speakers are 
also largely attended. The yeast is at 
work in labor politics, while the unleav- 
ened dough of the pro-poverty politics is 
rapidly becoming mouldy. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CITY. 


Besides the immense gathering at the 
regular meeting of the Anti-voverty society 
in the Academy of Music on Sunday evening, 
and the still larger gathering in Madison 
square garden on the same evening under the 
auspices of the Eleventh assembly district, a 
number of large and important meetings 
were held in several assembly districts during 
the week. 

The most notable of these was in the Sec- 
ond district on Saturday night. It was an 
open-air mass meeting at ‘Paradise park,” 
better known as the “Five points.” The 
place is in the heart of a tenement house 
district and there were assembled a throng 
composed of all nationalities. The meeting 
was held for the purpose of indorsing the 
platform and nominations of the united labor 
party. Dr. McGlynn was the chief speaker 
and briefly addressed the assemblage first in 
English and then in Italian. Thomas Maher, 
who recently resigned from the Tammany 
organization, also mace a ringing speech in 
Support of the united labor platform and 
ticket. 

The effects following such meetings are 
generally quite marked. In this case many 
men who never attended any of the iarger 
gatherings of the party have been set to dis- 
cussing the principles enunciated in the plat- 
form, while others haye been induced to ap- 
ply for membership in the district organiza- 
tion. 

Well attended meetings have been held in 
the Fifth, the Sixteenth, the Twenty-third and 
other districts, and all have been marked 
with enthusiasm. 

Another big meetiag of telegraphers was 
held in Masonic Temple on Sunday afternoon 
to « mplete measures for taking an active 
partin the campaign. It was determined to 
follow tha example set by the printers and 
tailors and send a representative through the 
state to make speeches and in other ways 
arouse men of the craft and induce them to 
join the ranks. John J. Flannigan, a young 
and effective speaker, was seiected ror the 
duty, and $100 was immediately guaranteed 
to start a fund ‘to pay bis expenses. Mr. 
Flannigan will commence to speak as soon as 
arrangements can be completed. : 

In Brooklyn there is much activity and the 
outlook is very encouraging. Victor A. 
Wilder, chairman of the county executive com- 
mittee and nominee for state comptroller, is 
sanguine of a heavy vote for the candidates 
of the united labor party. He is making a 
personal inspection of the ward organizations 
and finds them in a most satisfactory condi- 
tion. Where eight months or a year ago only 
a score of men could be induced to attegd a 
meeting, ‘ive or six hundred are now brought 
together with ease, and take the liveliest kind 
of aterest in the proceedings. Mr. Wilder 
gave as an illustration a Twenty-second 
ward meeting on Thursday evening in 
Turn hall, on Eighth avenue near Third 
street. The meeting was not advertised 
further than by a sitnple announcement on a 
previous occasion and the distribution of a 
few hand bills). Notwithstanding this, seven 
hundred men crowded into the ball. and 
listened with close attention to the speakers 
of the evening. John J. Clancy, nominee for 
mayor, made the principal address, and Vic- 
tor A. Wilder and others followed. The 
audience guve unmistakable evidence that 
its enthusiasm was backed by intelligence, by 
applauding loudest when a speaker made 
some nice point relative to the land tax. Be- 
fore the proceedings ended a good-sized co!- 
lection was taken up. Meetings of this 
description are being held in all parts of 
Brooklyn, and give good reason for lirge ex- 
pectations, 


The Newark Mayoralty. 


The short and sharp mayoralty contest in 
Newark wound up on Tuesday evening. Five 
parties had four candidates in the field. 
Joseph B. Haynes, a democrat, was re-elected 
mayor; the republican candidate came in 
rather a close second inthe race; the law 
and order and _ prohibition candidate was 
third, and Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost was fourth, 
with about 2,000 votes. 

The united labor party went into the New- 
ark ficht without an organization. The brief 
campaizn of a week was carried on under 
circumstances that perplexed many of the 
voters of the city, and diverted from. the 
party many votes that might otherwise have 
been cast for its candidate. Aside from the 
influences exerted on behalf of the 
old parties, the Jaw and order party 
introduces in the campaign = issues” of 
a local character that fora long time have 
excited the people of the city. An argument 
much used against Mr. Pentecost’s candidacy 
was that in the capacity of mayor no man 
could carry into practical effect the larger 
principles of the united labor party, aud no 
doubt many sympathizing with its aims 
doubted whether the present was the time to 
build up the new party in New Jersey. 

On Wednesday Mr. Pentecost said to a 
STANDARD reporter: “I want it distinctly un- 
derstvod that Dam cheertul, and not only san- 
guine in regard to the future, but absolutely 
certain of ultimate success The united labor 
party, which is strictly in accord 
with the principles of the party in 
New York, polled 2,000 votes. It is 
gratifying to know that in Newark, per- 


_haps the most conservative city in New Jer- 


sey, under most unfavorat'e circumstances 
the party of the Jand for the geople can count 
on 2,000 votes. This is particularly encourag- 
ing, When itis taken into consideration that 
six Weeks ago there were hardly any avowed 
united labor party men in the city. The 
party went into the campaign without money, 
and almost wholly without organization. It 
hoped for victory, but it can alford to lose a 
skirmish; for the men who have enlisted under 
its banner are there to stay, and every day in 
the future will add to its strength, while 
weakening its opponents.” 


Land Monopoly in Maine. 

AUBURN, Me.—One might think that a state 
like this, with a handful of population, anda 
territory as large as ail Englund, would be 
free from the grasp of the land monopoiist. 
But here in Auburo we have one of the most 
rent extorting land companies, I venture to 
say, that ever fastened itself onto a com- 
munity. Not only do they control the land, 
but they have got the water as well. and 
charge a tax for every foot that is used to run 
the spindles of one of the first cotton cloth 


producing cities of the country. 


We land and labor mes are few in numbers 


here as yet, but we have got a club organized 
and have published our declaration of princi- 
ples in the local papers. We look to New 
York with deep interest this fail, and if a 
good showing is made there we shall hope to 
spread out a little here. 

The circulation of THE STANDARD is increas- 
ing here, and we hope to enlarge it. 

Frep. W. BEALE, 
. Secretary L. & L.- Club. 


The Progressive Labor versus United Labor 
Debate Postponed. 

The debate between Messrs. Schevitch and 
George on the comparative merits of the 
principles of the united labor and progressive 
labor parties, which was to have taken place 
on Sunday, October 16, has been postponed at 
Mr. Schevitch’s request. ; 

To a representative of THe STaNDARD, Mr. 
Schevitch said that he wished the debate 
postponed for a week, as he is at present 
very busy with matters connected with the 
Union square outrage, and desires before en- 
gaging in the debate to go over Mr. George’s 
works carefully, to insure accuracy in his 
quotations. Myr. Schevitch suggests Sunday 
Oct. 23 as the date of the meeting, and he 
telegraphed Mr. George, who is at present 
absent from the city, on the subject. 


Dwellers ir Hariem Will Have a Chanceto 
Listen to the Anti-Poverty Gospel. 

On Sunday evening, October 16, Rev. 
Charles P. McCarthy will hold a meeting at 
Arthur hall, on Sixth avenue, between 126th 
and 127th streets, which will be addressed by 
himself and other speakers. The meeting 
will open promptly at 7:45 p. m. Miuisie will 
be furnished by a choir under the direction of 
Mrs. and Miss McCarthy. 

These meetings will be continued on suc- 


ceeding Sundays during the campaign. At. 


the meeting on Sunday, Oct. 23, Dr. McGlynn 
will deliver a brief address, the exercises 
commencing promptly at 7.50 in order to al- 
low the doctor time to reach the Academy of 
Music in season for the Anti-poverty meeting. 


Active in and About Batavia. - 


BaTAvia, Genesee County.—I am traveling 
through this congressional district, and from 
what IseeI have every reason to fee! en- 
couraged. Everywhere the people manifest 
an earnest spirit of inquiry. During the week 
good meetings have been held in Leroy, Perry, 
Warsaw, Attica, Batavia and one or two 
other places. 
our organization is growing stronger. Every- 
where [ yo I sce that tracts are distributed. 

A. J. Rose, Member State Cummittee. 


Another New Church Minister Joins tke 
Anti-Poverty Ranks. 

Rev. D. B. Palmer, pastor of the New 
Church in Paterson, N. J., has joined the Anti- 
poverty society. 

Mr. Palmer has been and is a probibitionist, 
and claims that by joining the anti-poverty 
movement he is really serving the cause of 
prohibition better than he could in any other 
way. ee 

Mr. Palmer will speak before the Anti-pov- 
erty society of Paterson on Sunday, Oct. 23. 


The Noes Had Ir. 


At the meeting of the Franklin literary so- 
ciety of Brooklyn, last Monday night, the 
evening was devoted to the discussion of tke 
proposition: That the so-called “unearned in- 
crement” is the proper reward of business 
foresight. 

Herman F. Keopke, a well-known lawyer of 
Brooklyn, supported the proposition, and A. 
J. Sullivan opposed it. After a spirited de- 
bate a vote was taken on the merits and the 
proposition was decided to be untenable. 


Seed Fatien ou Good Ground. 
BINGHAMTON, Broome Ce.—Whenever two 
or three are gathered together in the stores 
shops and factories or on the corners of the 
streets the conversation turns on the theories 
of the united labor party. None attempt to 
refute, and many are strong advocutes who, 
a short time before, were only lukewarm. 
We feel sure that the-sced has fallen on good 
ground, that itis taking rootzand wil bring 
forth abundant fruit. L. S. Hinman. 


The Dr. MeGfynn Fund. 


The publisher of THe Stanparp has re- 
ceived 88 for the Dr. MeGiynn fund from 
’ainmer, ‘ammer, ’ammer (two contributions), 
$1 from A. Richardson and $1 from Ed. P. 
Volhum of San Antonio, Tex. 


The “Times” Is Slow, but It’s Coming 
Round by Degrees—it Will Indorse the 
Rest of the Syracuse Platform Later. 

New York Times. ; 
Mecnopoly in this business would be econom- 

ical if it were an honest menepoly under. 
proper control, butif it should be established 
under a corporation like the Western Union 
it would be very costly. The only monopoly 
which could be made econemical and serve 
the legitimate interests of the people would 
be a monopoly under the control of the gov 
ernment. The manner in whieb the telegraph 
business has been allowed to grow itp in this 
country makes the acquisition of the facilities 
with the vast preperty and numerous. patent 
rights involved in it a matter of formidable 
difficulty, leaving wholly out of view the 
question of subsequent management. The 
government could not be expected to pay 
the extravagant cost of the present sys- 
tem, much less the price which  ex- 
isting companies would put upon their prop- 
erty and their riguts. The most that it could 
be called upon to pay would be the cost of re- 
placing the existing facilities, which. would 
not be easy of ascertainment, and the acquisi- 
tion of the property on that basis could not 
be made without a lone aud vexatious con- 
test. To build an entirely new system to take 
the place of the present one would be a waste 
of capital, for the property in private hands 
could not be wiped out or rendered valueless 
Without compensation. But telegraphing is a 
public function like the operation of railroads, 
and the companies engaged tn it have. been 
adjudged to be eommon carriers. The great 
bulk of the business is a partof the interstate 
commerce of the country. It is a question 
worth studying whether it cannot advan- 
tageously be put under the regulation of: 
naticnal laws through the power of congress 
to regulate commerce between the states. 


Are We to Wait for this Sort of Thing in 
the United States, or Shall We Settle the 
Laud Question Now ?@ ; 


New York Tritune. 


Mr. Mulhall proves from the census returns 
that between 1841 and ISSL the number of 
farms in Iretand was reduced from $26,516 to 
490,108, and the number of houses from },328,- 
$39 to 914,108. The disappearance of. 327,400 
farms and 414,731 houses in forty years he 
considers a conclusive. proof. of evictions. 
These tigures he brings down to 1886, proving 
that during the Victorian. reign - 480,000 
families, representing over 3,000,000 of pop- 
ujation, have been unroofed. and driven from 
the island.. The government returns show 
that 4,156,000 persons have emigrated during 
the queen’s reign, and by Mr. Mulhall’s esti- 
mate three-fourths of these were evicted 
peasants. Is it stranve that. the island: took 
no part in the jubilee festivities? . For 
what has the Victor:au reign been conspicu- 
ous in Ireland, if not for evictions, depop- 
ulation, ruin and misery? Three millions of 
evicted peasants in half a century! That is a 
most appalling record. Yet there are Eng- 
lishmen who would have Americans. believe 
that there has been no. such thing as mis- 
government in Ireland during the queen’s 


We are making converts, and_ 


THE ANTI-POVERTY FAIR. 


Mayor Hewitt recently received au anany- _ 
mous letter, written in a woman’s hand, call-. 
ing his attention tothe “lottery” carriedon 
The mayor sent the 


at the Anti-poverty fair. 
letter to Police Superintendent Murray, 
who turned the matter over to Captain 
Reilly, the officer in charge of the precinct in. 


which Madison square garden is situated. A 
detective calted at the Garden on Saturday 


night and informed W.. T. ‘Croasdale, chair- 
manof the fair committee, that the sale of 
chance tickets was forbidden by statute, and 


that the police had been asked to en- 
in or: 
at. .once sold: 
the detective a “random purchase ticket,”. 


force the -law. Mr.  Croasdale, 


der to make a test case, 


and arranged with him to appear at Jefferso 

market court next day and answer to the 
charge. 3 
has been erroneously stated, but deemed the 


course he took the best by which the question - 
might be brought to 2 trial. 


postponed, however, until next Monday, and 
imperative orders were issued. by the police 
department forbidding the sale of ‘‘random 
purchase tickets” at the fair.. 

Announcement of these proceedings was 
made at the meeting on Sunday evening at 
Madison square garden and at the Academy. 
On Monday Mr. Croasdale issued a circular 
letter informing the patrons of the fair of the 
course the committee would pursue. It had. 
been decided to quietly submit to the order 


of the officers of the law, and sell no more | 
of the tickets, although there had been na 
judicial investigation of the case, and the _ 
statute invoked had long been a dead letter 
so far as the: fairs of churches and social. 


bodies were concerned. 


On Monday evening, accordingly, the fair: 


reopened without the features which had 


proved so innocently attractive to many. 
visitors. The chance books were put away,. 
The large. 
crowd present, however, had not had its. 
spirits dashed in the least by the action of the ° 
police authorities. Some of the ladies, it is. 


and articles were sold outright. 


true, who had been energetic and successful 


in making sales felt that their sphere of use-. 
fulness had been somewhat contracted, but. 
the general feeling was that the present hin- - 


drances to progress. would be forgottes 
in «a substantial victory at the polls: in 


afew weeks.. The interference was regarded. 


as evidencc that the new crusade was making 


itseif felt, and that its opponents are ready 
to employ their waning power in vain endeav= — 


ors to injure it. 


The attendance at the fair: during the week —_ 
has been large, and those who were desirous - 
of extending financial aid to the cause of the 
people found opportunity to put their money . 
ways than. 
recording ~~ 

Var-. 
people 
indicated that a good many collars. were con- 


in’ the treasury in. other 
buying. chances. The slates. 
the number. of votes given to 


ious popular and ~~ unpopular 


tributed in the purchase of the right of fran- 
chise in this respect. in entertaininent was. 
given nightly in the hall at the west end of 


‘the garden and proved highly remunerative. 


It was evident from the life shown on each. 


succeeding evening that the fair was bound 


to be a success despite the. spirit of. perse. u- 


tion shown toward its promoters. 


The fair will close on Monday evening with 
a grand concert and ball. Itis expected thah. 


10,000 persons will be-present. 


Organizing in New Orleans. _ 
The following circular, which is now being 


widely distributed in New Orleans, illustrates... 
the energy with which the friends of the. 


cause in Louisiana are working: 


To the Laboring Masses of New Orleans: 
The necessity for intelligent and independent ~ 


political action on the part of the toiling 
masses is imperative if they desire to enjoy 
the full blessings of life and the freedom 
cuarantecd to all American citizens. This: 


can be accomplished only by the united efforts. 


of these who obey the divine injunction, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou: eat bread? 


Therefore, there has been formed the united: 
labor party for the purpose of directing and - 
organizing the power of the industrial masses — 
as a political purty. its platform and prin-. 


ciples are such as will engage your: interest. 
and receive your indorsement.  _ 
therefore requested to give 16. your investiga- 
tion, influence and support; it is. well estab- 


shed in this city, and is gaining daily in. 
strength, popularity. and membership; there. 


are already organized seventeen clubs in. the 


several. wards, with. large and increasing | 


membership. : . 
For further information apply to any of the 
central or execulive tommittee, or to.” 
: JOHN E. KELLEY, 


Chairman Central Committee, L. A. 6105. | 


E. J. DONNEGAN, ; : i. 
Seeretury: Central Committee, L. A. 3285. 


An Indorsement srom Minneapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 8—At a meeting 


of the flour mill operative labor club of Min- — 
neapolis the following resolutions were unan- 


imously adopted: 


Resolved, That we recognize Henry George — 
and Dr. Mczlynn as able and far-seeing phi- | 
losophers; that they bave dug deeper into the 
cause of social wrongs that now exist than” 
wll other reformers combined, and. offer the 
only solution of the vexed question affecting — 
labor and capital—that is, “the taxing of laud 


toits fulbrental value.” 


Resolved, That we most heartily endorse. 


every step taken by the united labor party of 


New York as wise, conservative, patriotic. 


and statesmaniike, and we will hail the day 


whea the glorious gospel of the ‘fatherhood — 


of God and the brotherhood of man” shall be 
preached from every hill top and cross road 
in the land. 
S. T. Kinver,. President. 

Matr. DONAGHUE, Sec. pro tem... 


College Professors and Students Studying | 


the Single Tax, 
ItHAca, Tompkins Co., Oct. 10.—The Ithaca. 
Journal, speaking of Henry George's late 
visit to this place, says: - 2 


Henry George, the united labor candidate. : 
the distinguishee - 


for secretary. of | state, 
author of ‘Progress and Poverty,” and the 
head and front of the most important socioe 
political movement of the times, had an ovae, 
tion in Ithaca Jast night that exceeded any- 


thing that has been extended toa publicman, —. 
since James G. Blaine aud Roscoe Conkling. 


were here in 1876. 


Since the meeting at which Mr. George 
Spoke the prospects of our party are bright. . 


enug every day. More clubs are forming, 
and many business men are. joining, while 


among. professors and students of Cornell - - 


college there is taik of forming clubs. We. 
are distributiog tracts with marked effect. 
J. G. KL 


Making Wonderful Scrides in Rochester. 
Rechester, NO Y., The Earth. fe a8 

-The united labor party has made wonderful} 
strides in this city during the lust week. The 
address of Henry George at Wasbington rink 
on Monday evening, a full report of which 
will be found elsewhere in this ‘issue, aroused 
the enthusiasm of the workingmen to. the 
highest pitch. It had a noticeable effect upon 
the attendance at the mieeting Gf the united 
labor club on the following evening, wher 
several new names were added to the roll ot 


membership, “Tne mecting of the clubon that” 


eveniny wus one of unusual interest. After 


the transaction of routine business there was _ 
a protracted and interesting discussion of | 


Allen Thorndike Rice’s electoral reform bill, 


embracing the main features of the ‘‘Austra- 
han system of voting.” Another equally in- ~ 


teresting meeting wis held last evening, 2 
which there was u Ione discussion of the 


to hold land for specuiative 





Mr. Croasdale was not arrested, ag). 


The hearing was 
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“THREE WEEKS IN THE 
STATE. 


Syraccse, N. ¥.—Let no one deceive bim- 
self with the notion that the united labor 
party will cast a small vote outside of New 
York city. After a trip of three weeks’ dura- 
tion, in which I have been in a different popu- 
lous center every day, I am convinced that 
within another three wecks the question on 
men’s lips will be not, “How many votes will 
the united labor party poll,” but just as it was 
@ year ago in New York city, “‘Which of the 
two old parties will be third in the race” 

The process of partisan disintegration is 
manifest everywhere. Party ties have be- 
comes ropes of sand. Allusions in public 
speeches to the corruption that festers in the 
old party organizations and to the total ab- 
sence of live issues in their platforms are 
beartily applauded even by those who listen 
silently to expositions of the Syracuse plat- 
form. The most difficult work of a new 
purty—convincing the people that the old 
organizations serve no useful purpose—was 
complere before our campaign began; and 
curiosity to learn the doctrines of the new 
party brings large audiences together in 
every town. They assemble to gratify 
curiosiiy, and in nearly every instance they 
Separate With enthusiasm for the new move- 
meut. Those that come to scoff often remain 
to pray, to inquire, to learn, and to declare 
tucir adherence to the united labor party. 

Before a first mecting is held ina town the 
Pluce is very possibly dead to the movement. 
A few earnest and active men are doing what 
they cau, but in most trying circumstances 
andwith fear and despondency. But when 


. the people respond to the call for the meeting 


itis invariably more largely attended than 
was expected by its organizers, and on the 
following day “Henry George and the land 


question” is the talk of the town. The vis 


anerlia is overcome. 

Aud while work like this is being done in 
populous centers, from which its effects rap- 
idly radiate over the surrounding country, 
voluntary missionaries are everywhere and 
at.all times advancing the movement. Drum- 
mers talk about it to their customers on the 
cars and in the hotels. And not only do they 
talk, but many of them carry tracts, which 
they make it a point to place where they will 
do the most gond. 

“Ave you a Henry George man?’ said one 
ariummer to another, in the midst of a conver- 


sition on the cars. 


“I am, from top to bottom!’ was the reply. 
*Well,” said the first, “I bave sever read 
anvihing about George except what I see in 
the newsparers, and you don’t look like a man 
who would advocate such nonserse. Won't 
you tell me briciy what Henry George 

Ws! Sntse” 

*Certainly. He believes that land values, 
which are created by the growth of the com- 
munity, should be a public fund, and that ail 
labor products should be untaxed.” 

A few questions and answers followed, re- 
sulting in a declaration by the inquirer to the 
efcct that he recognized the justice of such a 
policy, and could see how it would make busi- 
ness boom and bring in better times for every- 
body. And now theré are two drummer mis- 
sicnurics where there was cne before. ? 


Dr. Wood of Gloversville carries a supply 
of tracts with him as he carries his medi- 
cines, Whatever the nature of the political 


“or economic disease he finds, he has a pre- 


scription for it at hand. One day recently he 
wus on a railroad train, and noticed in a seat 
io fronta drummer who was listlessly look- 
ing out.of the widow. Without a word Dr. 
Wood dropped one of Pentecost’s sermons 
into his seat. The drummer picked it up, 
¥ead it and threw it down on the seat, picked 
itup again, folded it carefully, placed it in 
his pocket, and again allowed his eyes to 
wander over the fields’ Encouraged by what 


be saw, Dr. Wood handed over a copy of 


David Dudiey Field’s cross-examination of 
Henry George, saying as he did so: 

“Have another dose? 

“Yes,” said the drummer, “I guess I will.” 
He becan tc read, but stopped after a few 
paragraphs, and, beckoning to the doctor, 
Baid: 

«Come over here. You are a Henry George 
man, ain’t you?’ 

“Yes.” 

Well, Ican read this tract later cn, but I 
may not be able to talk to a live Henry 
Georgeman. Now, I want you to answer a 


few questions. The questions were asked 


and answered satisfaciorily until the doctor 
inthnated that the “George theory,” if put 
into operation, would abolish poverty. At 
that the drummer objected. 

“Now, look here,” he said, “when I used to 
work ina store in Boston I got only $15 a 
week and saved money, and another fellow 
got £20 and was always short. He was in 


‘poverty and I was not, although I got less 


than he did, and I have always thouzht that 
I went the right way to abolish poverty. 
What have gou to say to that?” 

“You wish me to infer, I suppose,” said the 
@octor, “that if everybody were economical 
poverty would disappear?" 

“Exactly.” 

“You are a drummer, are you not” 

“Ves.” 

Well, if everybody were economical), how 


Jong do you think you would be on the road” 
“Ry thunder,” the drummer exclaimed, “I 
never thought of that before. I'd lose my job 
in Jess than six weeks.” 
And s0 another missionary went forth. 


One afternoon I was sitting in front of the 
Mansion house at Troy, talking with Robert 
Crowe of New York and Ciarence Moeller of 
Chicago, both of whom had spoken ia Troy a 
few days before. It was just after Glackin 
ana McGlynn's great meeting there, at which 
the opera house was packed, and more were 
turned away than gotin. <A very intelligent, 
bnght-looking, comfortably-appearing man 
spoke to Crowe and Moeller, saying that he 
had beard them speak, and was so affected 
that he wanted to look at the matter further, 
and had intended to hear Father McGlynn. 
On mentioning it to his brother-in-law, the 
Jatter wanted to know if he was crazy, and 
spoke of George and McGlynn asa pair of 
corrupt money makers, whereupon he showed 
his brother-inluw the World, which the 
brother-in-law looked upon as a daily gospel 
tract, 2nd called his attention to an editorial 
in which the World deciared that whatever 
might be thought of the opinions of George 
and McGlynn, their sincerity and honesty 
Were not open to question. That sept of 


-, the brother-in-law. 


J had quite a long talk with this strancer. 
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‘He told me he had studied Wayland’s Politi- 


eal Economy at college, and I explained to 
him the pouiuts of difference between George’s 
elements of political economy and the subject 
as it has been taught. He readily recognized 
tbe defective analysis and limping logic of 
the old economists, and without hesitation 
assented to George’s propositions as to the 
origin of wages, the distinction between land 
and capital, and so on. As he was leaving 
Mr. Crowe handed him a copy of THE Stanp- 
ARD, which he put io his pocket, and, shaking 
hands with me, said: 

“{ am going to think over this matter, and 
if you hear of a fellow making speeches to 
the farmers, and the newspapers say he is 
crazy, you'll know it’s me.” 

The country can well afford to be overrun 
with such lunatics. 


I always believed it would be easy to con- 
vince the farmer of the benefits to him of 
shifting all taxation to land va!ues, but it is 
easier than I thought. Al! through the lake 
section the Jand value of farms does not ex. 
ceed twenty to thirty per cent of the total 
value of the farms, and it is exceptionally 
good land and exceptionally poor improve- 
ments where the proportion of land value is 
not much less. It does not take long, there- 
fore, to convince a farmer in that section that 
Governor Hill’s fears that the George system 
of taxation would throw public burdeus on 
the farmer are not well grounded. 

“I should like to come to your hotel and 
talk this matter over,” said a farmer to me 
after one of my speeches. I made an ap- 
pointment, and he came. The conversation 
lasted two or three hours, during which many 
points were discussed, but the main features 
of the conversation can be boiled down toa 
few questions and answers. 

‘How are you going to get the farmers with 
you” he asked. - 

“You are a working farmer?” 

‘Yes. 

‘What is your farm worth?’ 

“Five thousand dollars. I could get that, 
but wouldn’t take it.” 

“What is your basis of real estate tax- 

ation?” 

“Twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
dollars.” 

“If a cyclone and a fire should sweep over 
your place, leaving nothing but the land in its 
natural condition, what would your farm be 
worth” 

“Oh, I couldn’t get a thousand dollars for 
is” 

“Very well; you are now paying taxes ona 
valuation of from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand doliars, while we would tax 
you on a valuation not to exceed a thousand 
dollars—the value of the bare land. But be- 
yond that,” I added, “if you improve now, 
you must pay a higher tax, while we would 
tax you nc more; if you go to the store you 
must pay @ great variety of taxes, in the 
price of goods, on everything you buy, while 
we would exempt all these things; moreover, 
your stock and all the produce you consume 
is taxed now, while we would free it. What 
is your objection to the change? 

“None at all. I shall vote for Henry 
George.” 


It is not alone in New York and Brooklyn 
that the religious spirit of this movement, has 
commended it to clergymen. In Rochester 
the Rev. Mr. Copeland, a leading Methodist, 
is active in the party and bas undertaken to 
form an Anti-poverty society, for which he 
has engaged a large hall for every Sunday 
night for a year to come, while in Auburn the 
leading Presbyterian minister has agreed to 
preside at every mecting of the party. AndI 
have been recently told of a Christian woman 
who objected to taking a class in a Presby- 
terian Sabbath school, because of the restric- 
tions she would be under in teaching such 
passages of scripture 2s the Sermon on the 
Mount. The conversation was with the pastor, 
who, after listening to a sermon from her, with 
the Sermon on the Mount as a text—such a ser- 
mon as he had never listened to before, though 
it fell from lips that would have quivered and 
been silent before an assemblage—said to her: 
“If that is the land question, you take a class 
in my Sabbath school, and you may teach the 
land question to your heart’s content!” 


My three weeks’ trip has been an extensive 
one. On the 19th of September I found an 
audience of 350 at Buffalo, from which thirty 
four new members of the club were got, and 
which was followed by a packed hall when 
Mr. George came. 

Thence to Lockport, on the 20th, where 350 
were present. “The largest labor meeting,” 
said L. J. MeParlin, ‘ever held in the town.” 
Here there is a female Nicodemus, who wrote 
to Mr. McParlin, offering pecuniary aid to the 
campaign as he should require it. “I have 
been in reform politics a long time,” Mr. 
McParlin said to me, “but I never had that 
kind of an experience before.” 

Lockport is a beautiful village. Oppression 
there is lightly felt, for just beyond the bor- 
der of pubiic ‘mprovements building lots are 
very cheap. Any one willing to forego the 
benefits of gas, water service and sewerage, 
may have a home only a block or two away 
from these conveniences. It isa town where 
education triumphs over brutality in public 
institutions. There isa complete school sys- 
tem with seven school buildings, and nota 
single armory. An attempt to provide an 
armory was frustrated by two greenbackers, 
who procured the erection of a new school- 
house in its stead. 

From Lockport I went to Rochester, where 
the popularity of D. C. Feely, our candidate 
for attorney-general, has concentrated. the 
labor vote in favor of the united labor party. 
Thence to Canandaigua, a farming centre, 
where an expected audience of a dozen 
swelled to a hundred, which increased to 
seven hundred for Mr. George. 

From Canandaigua I jumped to Ithaca, the 
seat. of Cornell university. One of the most 
active members of the land and labor club 
there was head man of the junior class last 
year and another is the leading druggist. On 
the Sunday following the meeting the land 
question was the breakfast table talk of the 
students (about 150 of whom attended the 
meeting, besides 300 citizens), and such a 
favorable interest was developed that it was 
determined to organize a Henry George eco- 
nomic club in the college. 

At Auburn, which cast 1,200 labor votes last 
fall, the court house was crowded, and the 
audience responsive from thestart. The Rev. 
Mr. Hmman of the Calvary Presbyterian 
church presided, and although he expressed 


-himself as not yet prepared.to advocate our 


method of abolishing poverty, be was in 
syuwathy wish the aim, believing that pov- 


erty was not a decree of God, and in the 
united Jabor principles he recognized what he 
called “the right ring.” 

At Fort Plain seed was sown in an audience 
of three hundred, which has already sprouted, 
and in Gloversville, the home of Dr. Wood, 
where an audience of 250 met me last June, 
we appeared before au audience of 1,200; all 
the seats were occupied, and behind them 
men stood two, three and four deep. 

At Lansingburgh there was an audience of 
seventy-five, from which several recruits 
came, and at Green Island an audience of 
fifty (compelled to stand because a demo- 
cratic politician, who had control of the 
benches usually used in the hall, refused to 
let us have tkem), stood through three 
speeches, extending over a period of two 
hours and a half, and the club’s membership 
was augmented by several voters. 

At Yonkers, though the night was stormy, 
and Satuiday isa bad meeting night there, 
there were from 300 to 400 present. This was 
not a first meeting as all the others, except 
Gloversville were, and there is every indica- 
tion that, even if the election were to-morrow, 
we should poll a large vote. 

Aneleven-hbour ride over the Erie and the 
Northern Central brought me to Penn Yan 
just in time for the meeting, at which 300 were 
assembied. The town was completely dead 
to the subject, save among three or four citi- 
zens. The deadness is gone, but the prospects 
are not good. Towns near Elmira are cor- 
rupt to the core. Iam assured that from 200 
to 250 vctes in Penn Yan are purchasable, 
and these are by no means al! poor men’s 
votes. Even business men are among those 
who look to election day for profit as certain 
ly as io a fair week. The bribery is open. Nu 
attempt at concealment is made, and both 
parties engage in it. Two dollars is the rul- 
ing price. Itis the same in Oswego, where I 
next went, but in Owego the meeting had such 
an effect in introducing a living issue into 
politics that there is every reason to believe 
corruption at the polls will be less than ever 
before. 

At Aibany there was a large audience, 
more than two-thirds of the Academy of 
Music being full. The audience was not only 
attentive, but enthusiastic. A great amount 
of good work has been done in this city, some 
of the results of which have appeared in the 
adoption of the Syracuse platform by the 
local labor convention and the affiliation of 
the citizen’s committee of three Lundred. Al- 
bany is accounted good for at least 5,000 
votes, 

Anal! night ride took me to Plattsburg, 
where a very satisfactory condition of affairs 
exists." Thomas Fassctt, one of the best 
Known and respected citizens of the county, 
has been active for several months, and the 
single tax is fairly well understood. So it 
was that we found more enthusiasm in the 
audicnce of three hundred that met us there 
than in any other village at the initial meet- 
ing. Thereisa large demand for ‘‘Progress 
and Poverty,” and the land question is the 
current topic of debate. 

It was not so in Malone, a few miles west. 
There are a few active and intelligent work- 
ers, but the town is retrogressive and the 
growth of land values is consequently in the 
wrong direction to excite attention. How- 
ever, over 250 people gathered at the meet- 


ing, and although they were not demonstra-. 


tive as at Albany and Plattsburg, they were 
attentive and apparently interested. 

In Syracuse the movement is crippled by 
dissensions in organized labor. The Knichts 
of Labor and trades unionists are very bitter 
toward each other, and to complicate matters 
Deputy Factory Inspector Guettig is an ener- 
getic worker for the democratic party as an 
aide-de-camp to Governor Hill. Still there is 
ainple evidence that while organized labor 
has not gone boldly into the movement here, 
organized laborers will very generally vote 
with it. The reports of the political corrup- 
tion of the shops, made by members of the 
party who work in them, is indicative of a 
heavy silent vote. And despite all local diffi- 
culties the party orgauization numbers 250 
members in good standing. 

It is here that I have first found any foot- 
prints of the progressive labor party outside 
of New York. The socialists of Syracuse tu 
the number of sixty have organized politi- 
caily under that name. Their strength, such 
as it is, is solely due to the Rochester trades 
unions. 


One of the interesting facts I have noted 
is that wherever the Knights of Labor are 
well organized, and wherever the greenback- 
ers ever had a working organization, the 
united labor party is well established. 
Kuights of Labor and greenbackers are the 
leaven that has leavened the lump through- 
out the state. They not only understand the 
question readily from their study of political 
economy, but they are familiar with practica 
politics, and know what ought to be done to 
perfect organization and spread the doctrine. 
Some of the old greenbackers hold aloof, 
still infected with the notion that if the 
money system were right a)] things would be 
right; but most of them realize that though 


the money system were never so right, it 


would only make things so much the better 
for landlords if land were still treated as 
private property. Louis F. Post. 


Leading Citizens in Elmira Interested. 

Exmira, Chemung Co.—The opera house 
held a large gathering of sympathizers on the 
evening Henry George spoke bere. A number 
of our prominent men were present, among 
them Seuator J. Sloat Fassett, Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, Rabbi A. M. Radin, Rev. W. T. 
Henry, ex-County Clerk A. C. Eustis, and ex- 
Mayor Flood. Rufus A. Wilson, managing 
editor of the Telegram, presided, and intro- 
duced the speaker. Several men in the audi- 
ence asked questions after the address was 
finished, which Mr. George answered readily. 
The leading men ino the united labor party are 
prepared to make a strong fight in Elmira 
this fall, and expect the backing of the earn- 
est thinking men, who are disgusted at the 
fearfully corrupt condition of. our politics. 
Tage Sranparp is sold extensively by the 
newsdeaiers in this city, and sample copies 
distributed at the meeting, as well as tracts, 
found ready acceptance. J. M. 


Werking Among the Farmers. 

Osweco, Tioga Co.—We have a land and 
labor club here, but are too poor to push the 
work as we would like to see it pushed. 
However, we are putting out tracts and doing 
what we canto get people thinking. There 
are plenty of farmers about here who find it 
difficult to make ends meet. Their sons 
find farming so unprofitable that they come 
to the villages). Iamone of them. Ifa few 
of these farmers get a fair idea of what the 
single tax means, it won't take long for the 
doctrine to spread far and wide, rd A. D. 


PREACHERS OF THE NEW CRUSADE. 


Whry Should Not Our Young Men Go Forth, 
Taliing No Thought for the Morrow, and 
Preach the Gospei to Every Liviug Cren- 
ture? 


This new movement of the united labor’ 


party and Anti-poverty society is a crusade. 
Then why nod adopt tke methods of the orig- 
inal crusaders? The Savior and His apostles 
belonged to the poorest of the poor class; but 
the world yet feels the effects of their work. 
They tramped from piace to piaceard begged 
their foud and skelter. Why cannot men be 
found now who wiil undertake to carry the 
banner of the new idea ail over this country 
in the same manner that the aposti!es did of 
old? In these days of high rents and low 
wages it is meet that self-sacrificing men 
shou'd rise up willing to go out among the 
people and te!l them why things are as they 
are, and how a better condition of life may 
be brought to pass. 

Weare poor. We have no money to pay 
railroad fares and hotel bills. Unless great 
sacrifices are made it may be years before 
we can thoroughly arouse the people to a 
sense of the wrong that is being done them 
every day andevery hour. And meanwhile 
the gorged ox of monopoly, the appropria- 
tors of the common wealth—the stiflers of 
manhood and murderers of independence have 
full sway, and are pressing down and down 
the creatures of God, whom He has sent here 
to partake of and enjoy the things so lovingly 
placed here for all. 

I propose that a corps of young men be raised 
who will pledge themselves to go out through 
the United States to tell the people what is 
the matter with the civilization of to-day. 
They musi make their way from place to 
place as best they can. For food, shelter, 
clothing and transportation they must depend 
upon the people to whom they speak. They 
need not speak in halls, but under the open 
sky, from street corners, in fields, by the 
roadside, by the sea sands and from the tails 
of carts. 

The thing is feasible. This new movement 
takes firm hold upon the hearts of those who 
hear what our speakers have to say, and I 
have not a doubt that the way of these young 
men would be made smooth wherever they 
might go. Men with familes could not takea 
hand, because of the daily grind necessary to 
support the httle ones; but for young men 
with no ties to bind them, what a career is 
open! 

When the religious spirit is abroad all re- 
forms are possible. Forty years ago 
the Mormons laid the foundations of an 
empire. They were poor—miserably pvoor. 
They had been driven from place to place in 
the west until they found themselves in the 
arid valley of the great Salt lake, far from 
our civilization, far from men who hunted 
them as wild beasts. They made their home 
there, and began sending out missionaries— 
who were to rely on their own resources—to 
preach to the oppressed of the world that 
in the land of the Latter Dav Saints no one 
who wanted to work would be without food 
and shelter. These missionaries were ordered 
to make their way to all parts of the world. 
The task was a hard one, but the religious 
sentiment proved strong enough to overcome 
allobstacles. It is the boast of the Mormon 
church that there is nota Mormon in any of 
the stakes (cities or towns or settlements) of 
Zion who is not certain of his supper, bed and 
breakfast. To-day the Mormons still send 
out their missionaries. Persecution and all 
the indignities that can be heaped upon them 
do not deter them from doing the work 
marked out, for they believe they are simply 
“doing the work of the Lord” in delivering 
God’s creatures from the miserable poverty 
that seems to be the rule of our civilization. 

And it has been shown twice in my own ex- 
perience that not even the religious sentiment 
is necessary—that is, it is mot necessary 
to be expressed. Wher a man can be made 
to see that his bread and butter are in jeop- 
ardy te will make a good fight. In 187 (or 
thereabouts) a man named D. O. McCarthy 
published in San Francisco a paper called 
the American Flag. He demanded of the 
typographical union a reduction of wages in 
his composing room.. The union refused to 
grant it. It was a long and bitter fight, and 
finally he reduced his demand to one that was 
so near the scale of the union that it was 
hardly worth caviling over—twenty-five or 
fifty cents a week, I believe. He said he only 
wanted to appear before tne public a victor. 
But the union was firm. McCarthy was nomi- 
nated by the republican party for state 
printer, and the printers organized a crusade 
against him. They sent out missionaries 
among the farmers and miners to tell the 


‘story of their grievance against McCarthy. 


These men had to depend on their own re- 
sources, and to make their way over the 
state of California as best they could. They 
did so by telling their audiences exactly how 
they expected to get along; and they had uot 
the slightest difficulty in getting from place 
to place. Some of them landed back in San 
Francisco with more funds than tkey had 
when they started out. The resylt of the 
work of these missionaries was that D. O. 
McCarthy was overwhelmingly defeated, 
running behind his ticket over 30,000 votes. 
There was no especia! principle involved, 
only bread and butter, yet see what was the 
effect of the work of a few earnest, self-sac- 
rificing men. 

When the workingmen’s party movement 
was sweeping oyer tke state of California; 
and while it was considered an honest move- 
nent, Missionaries were sent out to talk to 
the people. These missionaries had no money, 
yet they made their way successfully inevery 
direction. 

Teese things go to show that when pecple’s 
hearts are in sympathy with a movemert, or 
when an idea is being advanced that contains 
the e:ements of justice and right, the people 
wili listen; and, if need be, will assist its 
missionaries ou their road to preach to others. 

Now, this doctrine that the unearned incre 
ment of land belongs to the whole people, 
and not to a portion, contains in it the ele- 
ments of justice and right, the true retigion is 
in it—the teaching that our civilization must 
be so reformed that all God’s creatures sha}l 
be guaranteed a share of the bounties so lib- 
erally bestowed upon this planet by the Crea- 
tor; and surely the experience of the Anti- 
poverty society and of every other organiza- 
tion or individual who has yet preached tt, 
shows that like the gospel of Christ, of which 
it is an all-important part, the common people 
hear it gladly. 

Let, then, some of the wise men of the new 
crusade consider the suggestion that a corps 
of young men be organized to go forth and 
preach the truths that our civilization is not 
being carried on on a correct basis, to show 
the people how it is not, and to point out the 
way that leads to the making of this planet a 
paradise. CRUSADER. 


In Queens County. 

Lone IsLanp City.—The united labor party 
has found a footing in this democratic strong- 
hold, and one or more branches of it have 
been formed'in this city, Flushing, Newtown, 
Glen Cove and Sea Cliff. The Glen‘Coveclub 
bas forty members. The campaign has been 
opened, and several well-attended meetings 
have taken place. 

Members of the party predict that Henry 
George will receive at least 8,000 votes, It is 


- dozen. 


thought that the anited: labor movenient: in 
this county will weaken the’ demecratic 
movemeut. The united labor party men say 
they do not enre which party suffers. They 
are lookiug for votes they say, and will get. 
them, no matter what party leses them. 
Amactive member of the organization says 
he would not be surprised if the united labor 
party carried this city. H. W. 


AMONG THE GLOVEMAKERS. 


An Interesting Mecring in Gioversville—? 
Mauulacturer Who Sees Whatcthe Unatred 
Labor Pacty Will Do tov Him—An Lotidel 
Converted. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 8.—The largess 
political meeting ever be!d here was that of 
the united labur party, Oct. 6, wnen Dr. Mc- 
G.yon and Everett Glackin spcke. Karson 
memorial hall held the largest audiencé 
ever gathered within its walls... Mr. Karson, 
the owner, said it was the severest test. his 
buuding had ever received, there. being, ac- 
cording to the count of himself and assistants, 
1,650 persons present, while fully a thousand 
bs turned away. 

W. M. Colin of Johnstown, the united labor 
nominee for asserablyman from the Fulton and 
Hamiiton county district, delivered a brief 
address, reviewing and defending the prin- 
ciples of the party. Mr. Colin is a working 
glovemaker, and, as the chairman said, had 
dene his ten hours’ work that day before com- 
ing to address the meeting. 

Everett Glackin followed with an eloquent 
and forcible speech, carrying the audience 
completely with him, after which Dr. Mc 
Glynn followed with one of his soul-stirring 
appeals. The audience was appreciative and 
enthusiastic throughout, and many new con- 
verts were made. 

On the folluwing day Mr. Glackin and Dr. 
McGlynn visited several of the manufactur- 
ing establishments,. among others, that of 
M.A. Klein, one of the leading glove makers, 
and an enthusiastic united. labor party man. 
Mr. Klein presented the doctor with‘an ele- 
gant pair of driving gloves as a memorial of 
his visit to Gloversville. 

An incident occurred as the doctor was 
leaving the town, Which illustrates the effect 
of his teachings, A gentleman accosted him, 
and with a warm band shake, remarked: . “I 
have always been an infidel, and never felt 
kindly toward religion, but you have changed 
all that; 1 believe init now.” . 

W. C. Woop, M. D, 


Words of Sympathy and Cheer from New 
South Wales. - . 

Duzso, N.S. W.—The uucersigned, on be- 
half of the Land value tax association, Dubbo, 
N.S. W., send you a friendly greeting, and 
assurance of confidence and good will. On 
our side of the globe, as on every other, labor 
has become practically ‘enslaved, and looked 
in vain for a remedy till the full explanation 
of the merits of a land value tax as.a remedy 
for undeserved poverty reached us through 
your printed works. As we are beginning to 
realize that the land reform. movement means 
bread for the hungry, work for the bread- 
winners, an increase of production and a bet 
ter distribution of what is produced, leisure 
for the thrifty, educational opportunity, and 
a vindication of the wisdom and justice of the 
All-Father, we, in gratitude, desire . to 
thank and cheer yourself, Dr. MeGlynn and 
the hundreds of co-workers of w hose. earnest- 
ness We are gradually learning. God speed | 
the work. George Plummer, treasurer; D. 
Simons, Edward Hawton, Sr.; Robert Elias 
Moore, Edward Hawton, Jr., William Men- 
kern, C. RK. Knight, A. Frazer Cassin, A. 
Weodhams, Sidney R.. Skeethorpe, (W. 
Walker, R. N. Crichton, John Meagher, W. B- 
Bovie, W. Thumpsen, W. Roth, H. Gimbert, 
Jobn Reidy, William A. Harris, J. L. Sammis. 


How the Light is Spreading at the Anti- 
podes, 

WacGa WaGaa, N. 5.. W.—The light is 

spreading here. A small but active body. of 


us in different parts of the colony - are doing. 


our best to spread it by various means, such 
as contributing to the papers, giving away 
books, ete., etc. As soon as I heard ‘Progress 
and Poverty” was procurable in the colonies 
I got our local bovkseliler, Mr. W. C. Hunter, 
to get a dozen copies. ‘I would be afraid to 
say how many dozen he has sold since then. 
[ have given away seven dozen myself. I got 


the address of Tue StanpDarp from my friend 


and co-worker, Mr. G. Plummer of Dubbo. He 
told me he was Sending for it and otfered: to 
send for a- copy: for me, but I said “No; I 
will have it introduced iu our own district.” 
SolI got Mr. Hunter to order. baif a dozen, 
offering to take for distribution any copies 
that he could not sell. The result is I can 
hardly get a copy for myseif. Mr. Hunter in- 
forms me that he has increased the order toa 
as to the paper itself lam more than. 
pleased with it. IT am astonished at the 
progress of the movement. 

Mr. Hunter bas ordered for me 700. tracts, 
which I shall distribute on their arrival. 

THOS. : HALLORAN. 


The Anti-Poyerty Society in. Topeka, Kan. 
TOPEKA, Kan., Oct..7.—The Tupeka branch 


of the Anti-poverty society is increasing. in- 


nuinbers and vigor, notWitkstanding consid- 
erable opposition from the local press. It 1s 
our intention to secure a ball for our meet- 
ings during the fall and winter months, 
where we can discuss every phase of thé so- 

ial system, especially the land value tax 
questions, and we shall invite our opponents 
to meet us on the platform. . 

We have had two or three addresses from 
clergymen at our Sunday evening park meet- 
ings, which is very encouraging. If we cao 
but eniist the ministry on our side, we shail 
have a speedy triumph. The masses of man- 
kind are longing for a religion of deeds, not 


creeds—a religion that shall rise to the level 


of pure justice, and offer comfort for the 
present, as well as hope for the future. 
R. R. GasmiLy, 
Sec. Topeka Anti-poverty society. 


Some Figures About Land Values in: New 
York State... 


Fort Epwarp, N. ¥.— As most of. the ob- 


jections made to taxing Jand values are based 
on the assumption that present values would 
not be changed, let-us accept that assumption 
as a trueone and make an estimate on that 


— As the land and improvements ia this 
tate have been assessed. together, and at. 


elds: varying from one-fifth to two- 
thirds their actual worth, no -fair estimate 
can be made, from available statistics, of the 
Jand value outside.the city of New York. 
But as California has for some years assessed 


jand separate from the improvements, that 
can be used as a basis for determining the. 


value of the land in this state. In {S80 the 
valuation of the land in Saa Francisco was 
$122,000,000, and in the. state at large $297,- 
000,000. The land values of San. Franisco w ere, 
therefore, .249 per cent of the total land val- 
ues of the state. 

In 1880 San Francisco contained 269. per cent 
of the population pf the state. In the same 
year New York contaied .237 per cent of the 
population of the state, but as its growth has 
probably been more rapid than that. of 
the state we may take © for granted 
that it mow contains 


| 


‘cent of the population. Using ‘the above 
estimate the. propertional value of its land ta 
that of the rest of the state canbe found by 
the rule of three, thus: If San Francisco con- 
tains. . 
state, and its land valueis S49 per cent of the 
land values of the state, then New York city, 
which contains. + 
cf the state, must “have .32 -& per cent of its 
land values. 

Now, a careful. estimate of the annual land 


vaiues of New York city, based on the rentals. 


of such properties as the 'Sailors’ Snug Harbor 


and Collegiate church, places. them at $100,- 
Taking this as .224 per cent of the 


0U9,00u.- 
annual land value of the Slate, the total must 
be S508. 930,000. - eee is the} amount ‘Phat we Ris: 


county Fad mn. Uoecenments “which & is. 


about $55,000,009, which would leave a bal- 
ance of, in-round numbers, $250, 000.000. Now, 
‘itis manif fest. that. if this surplus were divided 
among the 5, 61 7,610 (estimate for 1857) inhabi- 
tants, such a division would give each person 
344.50. That this would not benefit the masses 
marines may believe, but the- masses, when 
they discover it, know better. 

But what eifect would this have on the 
farmers. Let ussee. The assessment of 1880 
in California placed the land at .556 per cent 
of the total value of the land and improve- 
ments. Assuming that the farms in this state 


will average as much i in vatue as they did in 


1870, viz, $57, and will average the same in 
size, viz, 103 acres, the average land value of 
each farm vould be $3,264.27, and the annual 
value, at five per cent—this is what the Sail- 
ors’s Suug Harbor is able to collect from its 
tenants, “and the. taxes are also paid by 
the tenants—would be $163.21. This seems like 
an exorbitant tax, and altogether too large 
for the farmer to be able to pay; but he would 
draw his share of the surplus, which we have 
Seen is $44.50, and his wife and each child. 
would draw a like amount. 
four in his family he would draw enough to 


pay his tax, which would give him the use of - 


his land free. If he owned only fifty acres 
his tax would be $79.23, and his wife’s and his 
share of the surplus would be more than 
enough to pay the tax, and each of. his. chil- 
dren “would receive $14.50, enough to decently 
clethe it. Under such a system children 


would not be.2 curse, aS they very often are 


now. 

But how about the poor widow. who owns & 
house and lot in a country village of, say, 
about 3,000 inhabitants. ‘Well, this is just such. 
a place, and there is just such a widow here. 
She owns a house and lot on one of the streets 
near the business ceater of the village. She 


refused $800 for it last week: but let us Say, - 


as it-rents for $96 a year, that it is worth 
$1,000. Its land would be worth, on the above 
estimate, $556—this i is more than it would sel 
for by perhaps $150; the tax would be $27.80, 


or about $18 more than under the present sys- 


tem. But her share of the surplus would pay’ 


it and leave her a. balance of $16.70, besides 
saving her the $9 she pays now. 

And now for the case mentioned by Mr. 
Leavens, of Litchfield county, Conn., in Tag 
STANDARD of Sept. 24: _ 

In 1880 the population of New York was 
108.15 to. the square mile; that of Connecticut 
was 131.09... Assuming that. their increase has 
been proportional i in the last seven. years—as 
it nearly was in the last decade—their re- 
spective densities are, 119.5 in New York and 
14.75 in Connecticut. It being an established 

fact that land values.in the same country are 
proportional to the density of the population, 
therefore, the population of Connecticut is te 
that of New York as the land values of~Con- 
necticut are to. those of New York, thas: 
USS,064: 5617620: 2337, S-41,247: $308,950, 000. 

Now, assuming that the. expenses of the 
state, county and municipal governments are 
per capita: about the.same as they are in New 
York—about $10—the totai amount required 
would be, in round. numbers, § %,000,000; the: 
surplus would be $30,541,247, or a $2 each. 


The land value of the 166 acres that Mr. 
-Leavens referred to would be, on the basis © 
here used, .556 per cent of $6,237, or $3,407.77 ¢ 


and the tax would be $173.39. But each mem- 


‘ber of the farmer’s family. would: receive 


$41.82; and if there are four in his family he 


‘would receive more than the amount of hig 


ta Cran. 


Vacant: Lots and Nicodemus In Memphis. * 


‘MEuPRIS, Tenn.—Memphis is a prosperous 
and growing city, though she has her: share 


-of poverty, and while real estate has been 


forced up to unreasonabie prices, there are 
many valuable lots lying in idleness. Whileit 
is claimed that two or three men own thou- 
sands of lots which they refuse either to sell 
or improve, they are holding them for’ higher 


prices—or, in other words, are waiting for ° 


their property to be improved by the indus- 


try of others. This tand, bought perhaps 


at $100 per acre, has increased a hundred 
fuld, though not a doflar or a day’s labor 
have been expended upon it. 

There is a strong feeling in this city in 
favor of the land tax, though it is not openly 
expressed; and the strength of. the united 
labor party cannot be judzed by its actual 
membership. There are thousands who do 
not express their opinion for vartous reasons, 
but who, when’the proper time arrives, will 


work and vote for the new party. 


All success to the party in New York. The 
yes of the world are turned upon the Empire 
etaté, ‘and victory. there would start a cur- 
rent of public cpinion that. not the combined 


efforts of all the landlords in Christendom 


a enty-five per } 


Garber is presi 
‘tary; of the eas: end, Isaac Miile 
-and John W. Tones, secrete =A ganas 


could check; that would sweep the country 
from oceao to ocean. J. M. Pracs. 


Good Logic from South Carolina. 


St MatTHews, S. C.—Labor organizations, 


that expect to right th® wrongs of the masses 
by any plan short of making natural oppor- 
tunities equally free to all, are bound to: fail. 
If labor strikes to-day and succeeds, why, as 


soon as capital can reorganize, the battle. has PES 


to be fought over again. “ 


The truth is ‘this: Capital and labor are, 
fightng cach other and destroying each | 


other, ‘while the land owneris robbing beth 


Capital and labor are not natural enemie 


and the only reasoa why they appear to be 
enemies is that under present: conditions bu& 
little is left for either, and they both, ver 
naturally, struggle to get what there is. 
Jdoun M. PAYNE. - 


Anti-Poverty and United Later In Bait . 


niere. 


BALTIMORE, “Ma. —We have had two sue- 
‘cessful meetings of our, Anti-poverty society. 
ai the Academyof Susic, and can already : 


observe the effec 
Garside, as devot 


e at, Professo 


cad of the tov ae : 
tend s Ww in € 


: _ Hu, M. De 


The People Are ‘Anxious to Learn: 


_Piattsevnra, Clinton Co., Oct. 10. _—No halk 
in this town will be big enough. to accom- 


modate the people who express a desire 


hear Henry George when che comes. here: om ne 


the 12th. The cz 
and in every. ot. 
politicians: are 


269. per cent of the population of the 


25 per cent of the population 


If there were 


ee 
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~ nd hard drinking. Certuiniv, down toa pe-. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
WEALTH. 


m Ssish Isedilord, writing to the London 
Times, calls particular atiection to the fact 
zhat, in case all the Jaadlords should be ex- 
- pelled, the whole of Ireland, outside o% the 
Sarge towns, would be left without a single 

‘person wiose annual income would excced 
$1,500. To the wesithy landlord who owns 

the Times this expalling fact seems to afford 

such conclusive proof of the desolation and 

-Ruisery which would follow home rule that ke 
deems it superfluous to add a word of com- 

-gnent. He considers it quite encugh to say 
that po such state ef things exists in any civ- 
‘lized country. Thzi it should be eventually 

brought about in Ireland, be evidently be- 

_ > Sieves, must be considered by every sane man 

ms one of the most fmghtful disasters which 

could befall the hummzn race. 
Lam writing in Germany, the couutry from 

_ Which have procecded the most imporiant ad- 
- @itions to the intellectual wealth of the world 
during the last Gifty years. The man who 

knows nothing of the contributions made to 

_ Bistory, to theology, to science, wheter ab- 
- stract or applied, by German students, kn: ws 
“practically nothing at all. What have been the 

. income of the mea who have thus enriched 
the world! Rarely so much as $2,500: gen- 
erally not balf that amount. Some of the 
world-famous German scholers accomplished 
_ their great achievements on an income of less 
‘than 6600 a year. 

New England developed a marvelous de- 
gree of intellectual activity in the colonial 
(period of cur history, though confined within 
‘@ narrow circle. But that was a period of 

-gtnall incomes and very little accumulated 
wealth; nor did the few wealthy men con- 
tribute anything of importance to the intel- 
Jectual or mora! development cf the people. 

What have the wealthy Irish landiords done 

- Sor the development of the Irish people in re- 

Jigion, morality or intellect? What contribu- 

tion has any wealthy Irish Iandtord ever 

made to ljiterature, science, art or bigk 
thought of any kind? What benefit have 
these men of wealth conferred upon any part 
wf the wor'd in any direction? They have 
just held a solemu meeting to answer these 
questions, and their own testimony aiords 
the best evidesce against them. They claim 
to have advised their tenants to improve their 
stock, to introduce beiter methods of cultiva- 
tion and to qualify themselves generally to 
pay hicher rents, while they themselves hove 


set excellent examples to their inferiors by 


taking good care of themselves. 
Many years ago a practical joker inserted. 
aL advertisement in a daily paper to the fol- 
Rowing effect: “Wanted, by a young gentle- 
man of good birth and breeding, board ina 
respectable family, where his Christian exam- 
Pie would be ccnsidered sufficient compensa- 
. tion for his board.” The Irish landlords do 
not z=dvertise, but they get preciscly that for 
which the young man advertised in vain. 
Their Christian example. however, hes been 
chiefly directed toward busting, horse racing 


Tied Jess than fifty veurs ago, ali accounts of 
dreland agreed in this; and except that the 
_ drinking i is conducied with more moderation, 
Phere scems no reason to believe that there 
has been auy chance. 
" But are the landiords of isin con stituted 
of worse materials than landlords e'sewhere 
Are iandior.is anywhere naturaliy worse th an 
other men? Would their tenazts, if trans- 
’ ferred to the pesitioa of the landlords, be any. 
better than they? Ys not duman nature much | 
the same, whether men are iandlords cr not? 
These questicus answer themscives. Tie. 
march of human progress docs not depend 
-mpor the leadership of wealthy men, and 
their contributions to human welfare have. 
eiways been aud always will be infinitesima! 
when compared with their ability. 
No harm, therefore, would ensue to any 
society in which weslth should be distributed 
with comparative evenness. We ma~ safely 
assume that such a state of socicty ie most 
Gesirable. The important questions are: 
1. Inwhich direction is society now tending? 

* 2. What causes are at work to produce an 
muneguai distribution of wealth! . 
3. What can be done to effect a more equal 
distribution without yea the Produc: 
ion of wealth! 


' Ys modern socicty tending toward a more 
egual or a more uuegual dist Hibution of 
Wealth! ; 

This is 2 question which has only in recent. 
‘years excited eny active interes: sufficient io 
induce the compilation of statistics casting 
any light upon its solution. The means cf 
comparison with the past are therefore very 

imperfect; and for this reason all answers 
must be somewhat uncertain and largcly col- 
ored by persona! Lias. Mr. Atkinsun in Ame- 
‘fica aad Mr. Giffen in Englaud have uuder- 
taken to show, by various statistics, that the 
tenceccy cf the iast forty years has been to- 
wara securing « larger share of the annus 
product for the masses of the people, and 
‘that there has been e# general progress from 
poverty among the vast majority who labor 
with their bands for their daily bread. We 
Shall, therefore, certainiy be upon the safe 
and conservative side if we accept the stalis- 

- Peset these gentlemen as 2 basis for further 
“argument. Let usdoso, and thus avoid dis- 
putes as to these questions, which, as w i 
‘Soon appear, arematters of minor importan ce3 


Since enough is admitied on all sides to make } - 


_ fanperative avd just the demaud for a better 
state of things than that which row exists. Ss 
The figures given by Mr. Atkinson, from a 
select mumber of Amicrican mills and work- 
shops, indicate an advance in wages of fif ty. 
per cent in frty years. The consus of i850, 
Aucluding that part of it which was taken un- 
der Mr. Atkinson’s personal direction, dces 
wot indicate anytuiny like this advance: aud 
Bo statistics of farm wages have eycr beep 
- given which justify the belief teat they have 
wadvanced even twenty per cent in tbe last 
thusty years. Andfarm laborers outnumber 
manufacturing workmen by more than one- 
belf of thei: whole number. No matter: let 
us assume tuat ail wages have risen fifty per. 
cent. Still, we are furn:shed with no statis- 
tics justifying the assertion that a Jar ser 
share of the national accumulation of wealih 
has gone to the workmen, except the one cir-- 
eumetance that the profits of capital invested 
in manufactures und in loans have dimin- 
ished. Mav not tie amount of capital, how- 
ever, be very muca greater than it was thirty 

_ yearsage? May ituct have increased more 
Fapidly than wages iave advanced We 


especiaily if be does not use liquors or to 
bacco. The hours of labor iu large factories 
| 
: 
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THE 


Dave conclusive answers to these inquiries in 
the census returns, which show that the in- 
crease in invesied capital, in every direction, 
has gone on sta far more rapid rate than the 
utmost advance ever claimed for wages. We 
need not igrore the fact that chese returns of 
capita! are very inaccurate. The inaccuracy 
consists sulelv in a zreatundersiaten.ent; and 
therefore a correct return would only inten- 
sify the contrast between the growth of capi- 
tal and the increase of wages. There isncth- 
ing, therefore, in the figures furnished by Mr. 
Atkinson which even tends io show that the 
working classes of the present day holda 
larger share of the accumulated wealth of 
the country then the same classes held thirty 
or forty years ago. And it is certain that 
they pay three times the amount of taxes 
now which the same classes paid thirty years 
| 
| 
i 


ago. 
“Mr. Giffen is able to make a better showing 


for Engiand. He proves—at least as clearly 
as Mr. Atkinson does for America—that wages 
have risen over fifty per cent in England dur- 
ing the ‘ast thirty vears. He proves con- 
clusively that the price of everything which 
the laborer buys bas been reduced in a far 
greater propertion in England than in Amer- 
ica. Taxation in England has been shifted 
very largely from the shoulders of the poor 
to those of the weil to do The workman, 
who used to pay the most, now pays the least, 


have beeu reduced much more than in Amer- 
ica. The generat improvement in the condi- 
ticn of the meobanical and manufacturing 
workmen of Great Britain and Ireland has 
actually been far greater, withia the last 
forty years, than among similar classes in 
Americs. Moreover, Mr. Giffen is able to 
show, as Mr. Atkinson is not, a decided in- 
crease in the proportion of the national wea!lt 
which is held by small owners, so far as per- 
sonal property is concerned. If mere progress 
is a conclusive test, Engiand must be the para- 
dise of workingmen. But no: there is stilla 
brighter paradise! Wages have risen more 
rapidly in Ireland than in any part of Enog- 
land or America. Ireland must, therefore, be 
the true land of milk aud honey! 

We have now reached the true climax of 
‘absurdity. We see that pregress may go on 
for icnug periods at a rapid rate without 
bringing the people into a condition witb 
which they can be or ought to be contented, 
cud without even giving them a materially 
larger share of the general wealth, Wemay 
well begin to doubt whether some important 
point has not becu overlooked in these glew- 
ing pictures of prosperity. 

As usual, we find that something has been 

overlooked, and that there remains an ex- 
ceedingly - important element, concerning 
which. neither Mr. Atkinson nor Mr. Giten 
‘furnishes any statistics. And, as usual, we 
find that it is our old friend, rent. Mr. Giffen, 
it is true, has some advantage over Mr. At- 
‘Kinson,, on this as on almost every other point. 
The rent of farm lands has declined of late 
years in ‘Great Britain, and bas been cut dewn 
by statute in Ireiand. But the population of 
: England is crowding more and more into the 

and rent in towns shows no sien of 


ing, eith er in England or in America, That 


-proiits are falling is proved easily enough, 
Without ‘Statistics, by the manifest fali in in- 
terest, of. morey. 


‘rises faster than wages, the. condition ef the 


Wage earner may be no more satisfactory | j 


than it was before 


That wages are, upon the 
whole, rising, may be admitted. But if rent |. 


‘Lether ibis omitted factor in the problem : 


| changes its solution or not, one thing is far 


too clear to be denied by mer of common 


sense. Whether the condition of ihe great 
inass of people is improving rapidly or: not, 


itis vertain that the accumulaticn of large 


fortunes in the hands of a few persons bas 


gone on in America at an unpreecdented rate 
during the last twenty-five years. 


kinscn estimates the average earnings of 


nine-tenths of the Aierican people at less. 


than $450 for each family. He errives at 


this by dividing the total product of the na-{ 


tioa among cll its workers sinequil shares, ex- 


Mr. At. 


cept as to the first milliou or so, to whom he ; 


aliows: $1, 000: each. ‘Kere i is no deduction for 
interest ou capital or. for. the numerous: in- 
conics. which are well known. toe: ceed -$10,- 
G0C, and the consid erable number which 
range between $100, 000 and $1, 000, 000 a year. 
No allowance is miade either for the differ- 


men and. comma: laborers, | 
incomes offar mers aud their: laborers. Making 

very. moder “atte: allowance for: these items, 
thea annual income of four-fifths of: American 
Ww -orkers, including smail famiees’ would. uct 
exceed $350 each. If the calculations hereto- 
fore given are at ali correct, even this is an 
over statement of the case. - 


Now, suppose thai “the same class of x ‘per: 


sons did earu only $233 thirty. years -ago; 
will any one pretend that the dj frerence Ie- 
tween their coudition and that of the a aver- 
age rich man of to- day is less than that which 
existed between the average 
man of thirty years ago? Is the social chasm 
any the less a chasm, siinply because both 
sides have moved in one diz "ection, while one 
has moved a hundred feet further than the 
ther? Suppose that the rich man does only 
gain ten-per cent on his income of €10;000 in 
the same space of time in which the poor man 
gains twenty per cent on his income of §300, 
bow many. periods. of tw -enty years each will 
be required to bridge over the chasm? Tet 
us pot ib in fig igures: ne. cae 
: Fable No.1. 
oo Rich uman’s 


income. Difference. 


V1 COV recee 
1S30. 0. eee es Bi 
“A9GU. Le see es 
WSC eee 4 eoraae 
ZUUO.sccace cos + 16,806 
Now one ef the. Most striki ing fe acts of our 
time is that this very” table will raise a smile 
oumany lips.at the very idea of calling any 
man “yich? whose income is. only .$10,000 a 
year. Already we have long passed that point; 
and if iS a comnior | saving 
sf afford to live in New ¥ ork” 


$16,090. | 
When it is sz id, as it “was aiid tweaty years 


azo by David A. Wells, that the rich are 
growing richer, and the poor ure. growing 
poorer, every man of sense knows that what 
is meaut by the speaker and uxdersicod by 
the Heurers is that the relative share of the 
poor, and not ti:2ir actual quantity of wealth, 
is diminishing. That ihis is true of the poor in 
America, even more than of the poor in Eng- 
i land, ishardiy disputabie. That it is trucof the 
poor iu beth countries is not disputable at all. 


BME oscntd angle pesoes 


iat Bo one can 
on an income of 


. What causes are at work to produce an w- 
1 equal distribution of wealth i 


-or ‘be tween the 


2 ves 89,700 


luborer and rich. 


only. 


concen 


ten per cent. 


STANDARD, 
Many, of course, which are in the nature of 
men und things. Superior industry, skill, 
judgment, foresight, adaptability, inventiv 
genius, economy, self-control, patience. per- 
severance, punctuality, promptness, diligence, 
honesty, truthfulness and other virtues, as 
Well as superior Dedily strength and powers 
cf endurance, must all tend to give to their 
possessors great advantages over those who 
are inferior in aay of these respects. It 
would be an usicrtunate thing for the world 
if this were not so. Inthe future, even more 
than in the past, the services of great in- 
vetitors and men of rare genius will be indis- 
pensable to human progress. If the vast mass 
of the poor are ever to be made rich and 
comfortable it must be by means of new de- 
velopments of the power of man over nature, 
attainable only by means of  incess::nt 
studies and experiments, growing every year 
more Iaborious and costly. The inventor can 
no lon2zcr work successfully without the aid 
of the capitalist; and the one must be repaid 
ior his toil and the other for his risk. Both 
will inevitably make a much. larger profit 
than ary individual workman could pessibly 
obtain, fer if they could not do so they would 
not incur the labor nor the risk. 

All that Mr. Atkinson says abou. the value 
of capital to Jabor is substantially true. Each 
15s necessary to the other; and thereis no more 
conflict between them than there is between 
every buyer and seller. And the ccmpetition 
between capitalists for the services of labor- 
ers tends to increase more rapidly than the 
competition of laborers for employment— 
other things beiug equal. 

Let us, for the present, waive the burning 
question of rent. Mr. Atkinson says that we 
can vet land, free of rent, anywhere that we 
want it, to build a new mill or factory. We 
should like to see him do it, especially ina 
convenient part of Manhattan islaud; but no 
matter. There is avotber perennial source of 
inequality in the distribution of wealth, as to 
which Mr. Atkinson (though saying little 
about it in public) agrees with us, as :ndeed | 
every one who has considered the subject at 
all, must do. This is. taxation. ; 


Very few ideas m these days are really 
original; and it is of little importance whether 
they areornot. The writer has werked out 
mauy problems in economic science himself, 
enly to find, long afterward, that they had 
been better done by others long before. But 
there some advantages in this process, ameng 
which it semetimes happeus that a uew exten 
sion of the main idea may be found, Among 
the questions thus worked out, without aid 
from books, or a suggestion from any source, 
was the great discrepancy between the. bur- 


dens imposed by indirect taxation upon: the |: 


rich and the poor respectively, in proportion 
to their incomes. That point. bad been. 
noticed many years before, although it ha 
never receiv ed me attention: ‘hich - 


which, So far’ as he is aware, 
fore received attention; ne 
sequence of. the impossibility of 
pa ou ora any thing ‘buts SANIIES: 


ieSoiaiie: to what he | earn 
involved being pr olteali le recog 


spoiler of every income tax, 


voaw are of any talk aeete or BE: any allusion 
to the subject, in any form, prior to kis own 
public -statement of it in January, 
Since that time it has gradually been rec 


“nized in many discussions of. taxation, and 


is fally conceded by Mr. Atkinson. 


tmay be as well to reproduce here, ina 
| but. is no i 
Neve: such 
take advan 
ment. 


corrected form, the calculations. by which i 
was- shown, in 1882, that indir et ta ation: 
lays a burden upon the poor at Jeast ten. 


tines as heavy, in proportion to their ‘ability. 
to pay, as it Goes upon. the moderately. rich, 


and a bundred tines as heavy a asthat imposed 
vpon the extremely rich. 
puted; it is not chly conceded, but. is insisted. 


SATURDAY, 


The fact i is. undis-- 


OCTOBER 15, 
levied by the several states and towns, which 
are mainly indirect, because charged on 
building and personalty. We will allow caly 
five per cent upon these as profit. 

The entire taxation of the country for the 
census yeur, 1850, was, in round numbers, 


€250,000,000 taxes upon nnports, 159,000,000 | 


internal revenue taxes and §$300,000,000 in 
state aud local tuxes—8700,000,000 in all. The 
total burden arising frora this taxation, by the 
time that it reached the 
was abont as follows: 
Table No. 2.—The Present. Burdens of Taxa- 
tion. 
Duties upon imports.... 
Increased prices of protected 
articles—not imported...... aa 
Internal revenue. .....ccsecee., 150,000,000 Ps 
Interest and profits 15-per pate oe Ale 
COLL. sccvecccsccvcccrsctece ‘ 2 
[SES SET ESS © 1 035 000,000 
Local taXeS....0...cceeeceere2s 00,000,000." 
Interest and profits 5 per cent. °15,00U,000: 


2315,000,060 


———= 


Grand total.....ccccscceeee * $1,850,000,LU0 
Accepting the extravagant estimate of the 
gross earnings of the American people, for 
the same year, at $10,000,000,000, which Mr. 
Atkinson thinks rather too high, and Mr. 
Nimmo rather too low, and dividing this in- 
come according to the best light which is 
throWn upon it by all the statistics heretofore 


referred to, we arrive at the following result: 


Table No. 3—Estimated Incomes of American 
People. 
Class i—10 persons averaging $1,000,009..... 
Class 22,00 persous averaging $100,000... 
Class 3~5,000 perSons averaging $50,000. 
Class 4—i00,0U0 persons. averaging $10, OW. we 
Class 5—1,00U,000 persons averaging 31,000. . 
Class 6—2,500,000. persons averaging $509.; 
Class 7—15,500,000 persons averaging $350. 
Depreciation of capital, coming our of ins 
come, but pet reckoned by any one-as 
part of net income; four per cent on ee 
$55,000,200, OUD: Fs dcsssies elocdceete dees tas: 1,400,000.009 


7,407, 190.persons, income.....:.. 4 a0 630,000,000. 
The item of. depreciation is precisely that. 
which, from investigation-.of accounts : fora 


$109,000,000 

260,000,000 

25,0,000,00 
7,000,000; 000 
-1,000,000,000 
1,250;000,000 
4,850,0u0,000 


long series of years, Mr. Atkinson finds to be: 


the proper allowance in a cotton mill. Of 
course, this depreciation must:be made good 
out of the annual i income before 
divided at all. 

Next, let us consider. what Sortion. of ‘there 
earnings each class could save by the exercise 


of such care and economy as may. fairly. be. 


expected from each. The whole - amount. 


actually added to the national wealth, after. | 


deducting taxes, which are so much Joss, Was- 
certainly not more than’ $150,000, 600 ia 1830. 
Ada the taxes, which were rob saved, ‘and 


there would appear to be about $1, 450, 000, 000, 


whieb might bave been. saved but for taxes: 


But, in addition to these actual taxes are to} 
1G its aceruing: to ca pital: 


be considered the 


esse! 


agile of ever, 5 é 


“ot ae in | Teo peuye 


wouldimply a national 


2,000,000, 0001 in \ 18: 30. 


in few hands 
tainly have 


upon by the most strenuous su; pporters. of. the : 


system of iadir rect taxation. 


ache dives of taxation Bomie Be SHS Sele auc 


the poor resp ectively results iu the inevit: 
ration of wealth in ithe Hands. of 
riche © the mest extra 

chem igher.t than ‘Bbtes per ¢ cent of the ota a 
income. Mr. Atkinson pUuls them at. I 
“Actual: ‘statis stics: SN 
prudent, averege Ji! borers: don ot + 
than. five. per “cent of their earnings 
payment of La xes. Ol viously, Pen Ww ith 
incomes: can and generally, ‘s 


ile: given ‘below is based upet, 


Hiev edt to Ze a Teasonable, estiny 


Pear tue. ‘To peepncues this: table 


‘allowance of an inerease of prices, by reason: 
of the tariff, on: -demestic articles Brorected. 


ihereby, is made crly to th c extent of. twice. 


the tariif duties, or $500, 000, 000. per annum. 


As the do: nestic articles Sout number. the im- 


ported ones by about. ten to One, this ‘allew-. 


ance Is. very moder rte. Duties are not added 


to the prices of the domestic ‘articles in quite | t 


the sane pr roportion’ as to. the i 


sumed to: altuch to the home. product: Thi 
estimnte is absurdly , low, and ib therefore 


doves U6b make the tubie as “strong on the side. 


here taken as the facts. would justify. Vit-" 


teen per cenj is added to the whole increase of 
price to represent | the mer eantile retail. profit, 
which has to be added to the cost 
sumer, in order: to compensate the three or 
more sets of merchants for. advancing ‘the 
duties and the. consespondiiie increase of. 
prices on domestic goods. - ii this is an un- 
avoidable burden imposed aba the final pure. 
chuser by indirect taxation. 

The arnount to be added to indirect’ taxes, 

ether than the tariff, is not so easily 
puted. Experience kas proved that int 
revcnite tuxes, as on liquors and tobacco, pro- 
mncié Monopolies, and thus add a. burden upon. 
the consumer, far in excess. of -the nominal 
tax. The repeai of the tax of one cent 


per box of matches resulted in an ultimate 


reduction of price by two ceats. But we will 
not undertake to estimate anything on this 
point. The mercantile profit, or rather the 
compensation for loss of iuteresi and risk of 
loss, is, of course, the same upon excise duties 
asupon customs duties. It is. not prcbably 


| ball so large upon the nominally direct taxes 


mane) the co n~ 


is useless t to. Site 


import iS} bub | 
about. one-fifth of that: increase | As 2 as- | f 


having ts 
000, Oo 0. 
fhe asal 


. 3 rss i enh: s 


OLE 
oe 


mass of consumers. 


185,000,000 


that can ibe : 


sts, spend il thet | 


it. But, before assuming that itis, Jeb us see 


what share taxation, which is a necessity, it 


is true, but.not necassarily to be levied in any 
one way, has to do. with this result. 
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AW EVENING CALL. 
- Jsaid tothe boys Saturday afternoon that 
‘$f we finished digging the potatoes in the 
eight-acre field we would do the chores be- 
fore supper, and go up in the evening and 
have some fun with neighbor Dawson. Daw- 
gonisa “Henry George” man all over now, 
and it makes quite a stir among us, for he is 
ene of the solidest farmers on the Rushville 
turnpike, and has always been called a sharp 
and level-headed man. 
_ The boys were picased with the idea of 
going up to “the club,” as they called it, es- 
pecially Bill Green, my bhired man. Poor 
Bill furnishes a home for his old mother be- 
Sides supporting a wife and two children on 
bis wages by the month or by the day, for 
the farmers around here can’t afford to hire 
by the year nowadays; and I have noticed of 
late, since the neighbors have been talking 
about Dawson’s new doctrine, that Bill pricks 
up his cars when he bears anything said about 
“anti-poverty.” 

We put in our best licks and had everything 
dene up slick about dusk, and then set 
out for Dawson's, where we found the familv 
just settling down for the evening. Dawson 

ras glad to see us, of course, and said he bad 
got his artillery all mounted and loaded for 
us—pointing to the big sitting room table 
covered with papers and pamphlets. 

“There’s thunder ail aronnd the sky,” said 
he, taking up the last Stanparp. “There’s 
‘been no such campaign in twenty years as the 
anti-poverty folks have opened up all over 
the state. Look here”—pointing to a long list 
of wppointments for speakers—“Here’s an av- 
erage of about six big meetings a day, taking 
in all the principai cities and towns in the 
. state, with New York and Brooklyn kept red 
shot. every Saturday and Sunday, and no 
ehance to cool off much through the week.” 

“Where does the money come from for all 
his racket?’ I inquired. “These speakers 
dcn'’t travel on free passes, eh?’ 

“No, they don’t,” replied Dawson, “and Jay 
“Gould doesnt furnish a dollar of the money, 
por does Vanderbilt, nor Huntingdon, 
nor Depew; and not a single big tariff pro- 
tected manufacturer gives the first cent. It 
asa surprising thing, too, for we see it stated 
time aud time again in the newspapers con- 
trolied by the friends of these monopolists 

that the single tax would be greatly to the in- 
terests of railroad ownersand big manufact 
wrers, as it would almost entirely relieve 
them of taxation. If these heavy fellows be- 
lieve what their own papers say they must be 
a mighty ungrateful set not to give Henry 
George a lift in his efforts to shift most of 
their taxcs off on the farmers. I reckon, 
though, that their own old regular way of 
shifting their taxes off on the farmers suits 
them a deal better than Henry George's way. 
It hasn’t such a tremendous back-action to it. 
Scriousiy, though,” procecded Dawson, “the 
money for the anti-poverty campaign comes 
out of a great many differcnt pockets, and 
out of pockets, too, that feel the diffcrence 
when it is taken out. For instance, my own 
pocket is subject to a spasm every Saturday 
night, after I read the last page of TRE 
Sraxpaxp, and I have several times had to 
relieve it by sending a few dollars to the cam- 
_ paign fund. My wife has insisted on sacri- 
ficing a prospective carpet to the cause, and I 
am afraid my new fall overcoat will follow.” 

“Well, let’s get to business,” says I, “before 
my pocket hasa spasm. I almost think I can 
feel one coming on. Let us have the best 
thing there is in your last paper.” 

‘9t 1s hard choosing,” said Dawson, “but 
bere is something first-rate—Major Calhoun’s 
speech at the last anti-poverty meeting. 
Mary wiil read it to us, I guess,” nodding to 
his wife, who seemed very willing to lay down 
her knitting. 

Mrs. Dawson is the best reader in the whole 
county, and hasa way of saying a biz word 
that makes you understand what it means, if 
you never heard of it before, while the way 
she winds through a Jong sentence and gives 

- you the sense of every kink in it, just beats 
all. And that was a clipper of a speech, and 
no mistake. There was the French revolution 
and some other things in it that I didn’t know 
much about, but I could understand what the 
man was driving at every time—and the boys, 
too. Isaw they drank in every word, and 
Bill Green's eyes fairly blazed in some places. 
It’s a curious thing, but I don’t think I ever 
jihad the same sense that poor, struzgling Bill 
Green was my brother as I had while he and 
i sat there together listening to that speech. 

Before we had time to say a word, after 
Mrs. Dawson finished, there was a rap at the 
front door, and Dawson went and brought in 
Dr. Brunnell. Dr. Brunne}] bas got the nomi- 
mation for assembly in this district, and he is 
@round hunting up what few democrats there 
mre left alive in these parts—and they’re 
mighty few, too, being ail the time breaking 
of or dying off, and we aren’t making any 
mew ones. 

“Having an anti-poverty meeting, eh? says 

the doctor, trying to iook agreeable, as Daw- 
son set hima chair. ‘Well, I can only stop a 
Moment. But I must say, Dawson, that I 
(gave you credit for too much sense to turn jn 
with this low city rabble to raise their wages 
and rain yourself. Now I put the question 
squarely to you, aren’t wages so hich now 
that you farmers can hardly make enough to 
pay your help through the summer, and you 
have to do vour own chores in the winter” 

“That is just our situation, doctor; but we 
consider that the difficulty is not that our 
g™en’s wages are so high, but that ours are so 

jow. Twenty years ago we had to pay thirty 
to forty dollars a month for our help, but we 

made a hundred per cent more off ovr farms 
than we can now. We go in for raising our 
own wages, and if other workingmen get 
belped a little incidentally, that is not our 
fault,” concluded Dawson, with a sly wink at 
Bill Green, who looked so tickled I was afraid 
be would explode. 

“Well, if enough of you ever Jose your 
Senses about this precious scheme to give ita 
trial,” snarled the doctor, I warn you that 

you will need high wages to pay your taxes.” 

“Oh, we don’t expect that any working 
farmer's tax would be materially increased,” 

Feplied Dawson, with cheerful good humor, 
“and in the case of many they would cer- 
tainly be much seduced, and the indirect 
taxes, which take a slice out of us every time 
wehave to buy a machine or a tool or an 

- @riicle of clothing, would all be removed.” 

“dsn%% it extraordiuary, Mrs. Dawson,” 
asked the doctor, turning, by way of a bold 

Stroke, to Dawson’s wife, “what a delusion 
has come over your husband? Now, you 
don’t believe, do you, that this fine, patent 
scheme would reduce bis taxes?” 

Mrs. Dawson looked up at the doctor and 
_ then at her husband, and then at the doctor 
acai. 

“1 cannot tell how that would be, Dr. Brun- 
Bell,” she said, slowly; ‘‘but I do not care, and 
I should be ashamed of Johnif hecared. Let 
our taxes be increased if they ought tobe. I 
solemnly declare,” the little woman went on, 
in her soft-spcken way, but ber voice sounded 
strong somehow, as if it was talking of itself 
and she couldn’t bold it, “I can never half en- 
‘Joy the biessings that fall to my Jot for think- 
aug of my wretched fellow creatures to whose 

Jot ao blessings fall. If I could sit down with 
amy children in my comfortable room by my 
wari fire in the winter nights that are com- 
ang, and knew that every other mother in the 
_4and could have a comfortable rvom and 
@usui lire 10 enjoy with ber children, no word 


can tell the joy and comfort that thought 
would be to me. Gladly would I and my 
daughters go to church on foot and in calico 
they would leave the school and I would 


teach them myself—there is no money sac-— 


rifice we would not joyfully make to save our 
sisters aud their little ones from the weary, 
dreary wretchedness of undeserved poverty. 
This is no question of reducing John’s taxes 
with me, Dr. Bunnell.” 

The two little Dawson girls crept up, one on 
each side of their mother, and got hold of her 
hands, their young eyes shining while she 
poured this speech over Dr. Brunneli, and I 
declare for it I never saw a prettier sight in 
my life. I just wanted to shout, and the doc- 
tor looked as uncomfortable as we could wish. 

“Ab, very fine feeiing, Mrs. Dawson. Ah, 
yes; does you great credit,” he managed to 
say; “but, really, Iam stopping tvo long. It 
is growing late. Good evening, all.” And 
Dr. Brunnell took himself off, as if he saw that 
his chance of getting a vote out of that crowd 
wasn’t worth looking into. 

“We must be going, too, boys,” says L ‘I 
must say, though, that we haven’t bad such 
an entertainment as this before in a month of 
Sundays. I guess we must have THE Sranp- 
ARD through the campaign, and ‘Progress and 
Poverty’ and some tracts for Bill—iu short, a 
dollar’s worth of your doctrine.” Here I 
fished the coin mentioned out of my pocket. 
“The more we hear of this business the more 
we want to. Yes, we shall be up again, 
thank you. Good night.” : 

NaTHAN HANKINS. 


Land and Improvements Assessed Separate. 
ly in Vermont. 
Burlington, Vermont, Independent. 

The New York Independent prints one of the 
“make believe” arguments aguinst the Henry 
George theory of taxation that are quite com- 
mon in many of the cheaper kinds of papers, 
but we are surprised to tind it in sucha strong 
paper. <As though it were impossible to sep- 
arate the value of building and improvements 
from that of land! All Ve mont assessors 
know the objection raised is childish. There 
is no town in this state, or only one or two, 
that has not just such cases now to 
provide for. Our laws provide that 
the land of certain lots set apart for 
schools, for support of the gospel. ete., shall 
be cxempt from taxation, but requires the im- 
provements to be taxed, and they have to 
appraise the improvements. If the improve- 
ments alone can be appraised, as is done here, 
and the land and improvements can be ap- 
praised, there would seem to be but little 
trouble in finding the value of the land. In- 
surance adjusters frequently have the same 
question to settle. A man owning a corner 
lot insures the building on it for, say, 
$5,000, and after a few years it is burned 
down. Yhe question is raised that the 
improvements (buildings) on it were 
hot worth $5,000. Ali the neighbors know 
the value of the property as it stood before 
the fire. Purchasers of the ruins will give 
so much for the land. It may have been bhe- 
fore the fire contracted to be sold at a round 
price, and when from the round price tke 
value of the ruins is deducted we have the 
land value. The buildings or improvements 
are easily estimated—for builders can easily 
do that. There is really no such difficuity in 
the matter as is claimed. 

lt is, as 1t_seems to us, idle to attempt to 
ridicule the George theuries. There is enough 
in them to warrant a full and free discussion. 
They are not understeod by the people, but 
when they are they will come to correct con- 
clusions. We certainly do not fully under- 
stand them, and are not as yet in a condition 
to adopt or condemn them, to ridicule or 
champion them. 


He Listened, and Naturally He Became a 
Couvert. 
Vincennes, Ind., News. 

Capt. W. D. Lewis returned from New 
York yesterday. He has come home a prac- 
tical convert to Henry George, Dr. McGiynn 
having so worked upon him in his magniticent 
sermons that the gallant republican veteran 

2s surrendered at discretion and is as full of 
enthusiasm as some of us younger fellows 
have been for a few years past. In deserib- 
ing the anti-poverty meetings Capt. Lewis 
says that he has seen nothing like them. The 
audiences are largely of what people usually 
cal] the beiter classes, merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, well-to-do tradesmen and mecianies, 
with a fair representation of ladies, and the 
enthusiasm which marks all that is done is 
enormous and overwhelming. On Sunday 
evening he and Mr. Wetzel tried to get into 
the great Academy of Music to hear Dr. Me- 
Glynn for a second or third time, but they 
found it impossible even to get near the 
building. Standing roomin the top gallery 
could not be had fur a dollar, and the whole 
house was packed so full of an overwhelm- 
ingly enthusiastic mass of humanity that an- 
other man could not have been wedged into 
the vast auditorium. Capt. Lewis met Dr. 
McGlyan frequently and became well ac- 
quainted with him, as wellas with Mr. George, 
and he says the doctor isa marvel. Irresisti- 
ble in manner, big hearted, quick witted, 
scholarly, enthusiastic as a school boy and as 
pure asa womau in thought and language, 
Capt. Lewis found him all and more than all 
he had been prepared to expect by tbe pub- 
lished accounts of his marvelous powers and 
personality. Capt. Lewis promises to be 
present at the Jand and labor club to-morrow 
evening and relate his experiences and im- 
pressions of the new movement as he wit- 
nessed its manifestations at headquarters. 


And Hasn't this “Industrial Revolution” 
Enriched a Few Landholders?—Or Are 
the 230,000 Artisnonus Getting Rich? 


New York Independent. 


Mr. Henry W. Grady, in a speech which he 
recently made to the farmers assembled at 
Atlanta, in Georzin, said: 

“There are 230,000 artisans in the south to- 
day that were not here in 1880, and this does 
not include the thousands that are building 
hew enterprises. We manufactured last year 
$213,000,000 worth of articles that six years 
ago we had bought from the north or west. 
In six years following the cotton exposition 
of 1873 new cotton mills have been built in the 
south starting 1,000,000 new spindles. The 
south to-day is witnessiug an industrial revoe 
lution for which history has no precedent. 
Figures do not measure it and amazement is 
simply limited by comprehension.” 

Mr. Grady’s statements show that, since the 
war resulting in the abolition of slavery, an 
industrial revolution has been going on in the 
southern states, and very greatly to their ad- 
vantage. We have no doubt that such is the 
fact. Siuvery, during the whole period of its 
existence, Was not only a crime, but also a 
curse and a blight to the prosperity of the 
seuthern states, and was also the chief reason 
why these states were so far behind the north- 
era states. It enriched comparatively a few 
slavcholders at the expense of the general 
community. 


What You Will Find Out West, Youug 
Man. 
Correspondence East Oregonian. 

Portland at present is af a standstill. 
There is very little building going on and the 
incvease in population is very slow. The 
Wholesale business is very good, but the 
retailers are being driven to the wall by high 
rents and the want of customers. Just how 
this state of affairs is going to be reinedied I 
cannot at present see. There is no induce- 
ment for any one to come to Portland at 
present unless he has money, there being xo 
manufacturing here worthy of menticn. 
Mechanics cannot get anything to do, neither 
is there any building to amount to any- 
thing. Portland is one of the most 
expensive places to live in on the 
Pacific coast. Que of the daily papers 
of the city said not Jong ago that a 
mechanic ought to save some money from bis 
salary. I would like to see the party who 
wrote that article try it at the wages paid 
the mechanics in this city, combined with the 
attending necessary expenses. Jn the first 

lace, you cannot get a decent bouse to live 
in for less thau from $15 to 820 a month; but- 
ter, 30 cents per pound; eggs, 30 cents a 
dozen; bee!, from 15 to 30 cents i ound, 
and everything clse in proportion. Mechanics’ 


wages are from $2.50 to $3 per day; of course 
there are exceptions where they get more, 
but this is about an average, and when you 
have paid your bills at the end of the month, 
there is nothing left, not evento get youa 
giass of beer. al 


Why Doesn’t Philadelphia Follow New 
Yerk’s Example and Assert That the 
River Frontage, at Least, isthe Property 
of the Peopie? 

Philadelphia Record. 

Within the last few years the commerce at 
the port of Philadelphia has been on a steady 
increase despite the inadequate facilities at 
hand for the reception of traffic, until to-day 
the sorry sight is presented of a harbor teem- 
ing with heavily laden vessels that must wait 
for days before wharfage can be procured for 
the discharge of their cargoes. 

At the present time there is more shipping 
anchored in the Delaware river between Port 
Richmond and the League island navy yard 
than ever before in the history of the port. 
Looking southward from Dickinson street 
yesterday the eye encountered a great number 
of idle vessels, whose spars, looming up to- 
ward the sky, resembled a vast forest. In this 
great fleet of the merchant marine all the na- 
tions of the world were represented and 
every description of cargo included, from 
East India jute to the common article of com- 
merce—Spanish iron ore. The detention of 
this vast amount of traflic at the entrance to 
the second city of the Union is due solely to 
the lack of available places at which to dis- 
charge it. The scarcity of wharf property 
arises mainly from the fact that nearly every 
foot of wharfage from Clearfield street to 
Moore street is either under corporate owner- 
ship or control, or has been rendered value- 
Jess through the refusal of the railroad com- 
panies to introduce the necessary sidings and 
connections that would prevent the necessity 

{ handling goods a second time. 

In many cases wharf charges are main- 
tained at such an exorbitant rate that vessels 
have been driven away by the excessive tolls. 
Another impediment to the natural growth of 
the port is the contracted dimensions of many 
of the docks, which are too small to admit of 
the docking of vessels so that they will not 
project into the river to the danger of pass- 
ing craft. In other cases the docks are so 
badly dredged that deeply laden vessels are 
in peril of being strained to pieces with the 
flow aud ebb of the tide. At the same time 
wharf property bas risen in value until a 
twenty-loot front anywhere along the river 
would bring at public sale not less than 
$50,009. 


A Phase of Nineteenth Century Civilization® 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Tribune. 

It is announced as a “casual mention” in 
one of the morning dailies that Sheriff Sharp- 
less is allowing the Bohemian lad confined in 
jail as a witness, etc.; to go to the public 
school, Who or what is to measure the 
wrong and outrage involved in the im- 
prisonment of a child for months in a com- 
bined jail and penitentiary simply to rebut 
the presumption of his “not being found asa 
witness” when some case is called. The im- 
prisonment of unconvicted suspects because 
“necessity knows no law” and a sense of 
justice aud the conservation of all moral 
forces in a community becomes sickly and 
stifled under the blighting breath of a short- 
sighted parsimony. Taxes, expenses, etc., in 
the mouths of Cheap John demagogues 
smother out “the sighing of the prisoner,” 
however innocent he may be. Justice often 
stands mute and motionless in the audience 
chamber of economy. But who can devise a 
justification of the policy of the law which 
says: Rather than lose the testimony of this 
child—unconvicted, unsuspected of any of- 
fense—we will cast him into prison with con- 
victed iclons until he isneeded. Shame on our 
law! Suspicion on our boasted civilization! 
Where is the pen of Dickens—where the voice 
ot Wilberforce? Who would condemn the 
master of a slave? Who would censure the 
employment of a child in a woolen factory? 
Who wouid release the chimney sweep from 
his taskmaster? Who disturb the peaceful 
avocation of an Italian padrone—and then 
justify the confinement of children in jail, so 
as to be certamm of their fortheceming as wit- 
nesses nt the convenience of their great 
mother, the territory? We presume the ex- 
cuse, the justitication, lies in the term “Bohe- 
mian"—tramp. A child tramp! What a ser- 


mon in that detested name! Who can measure 


the sweep of unavoidable fate, “circum- 
stances beyond control,” even the wrongs 
and misery of an “angel in disguise” who may 
sorrow and suffer in the rags of a tramp—a 
Bohemian? Who was the immortal tramp— 
the Man who “had not where to lay His 
head?” . : 


This is “Peonle’s Politics,’?> Sure Enough 
and the Wouen Take a Hand in It. 
New York Tribune, 

The “woman in polities” seems likely to 
prove a reality in the coming campaign if the 
present purposes of the members of the Anti- 
poverty society hold good... The womer who 
have flocked in great numbers to the Sunday 
evening meetings of the society at the Acad- 
emy of Music cannot vote, but they can work 
in their own way. And if their plan of hold- 
ing an enormous fair at the Madison square 
garden to collect money for campaign pur- 
poses shall become a permanent political 
method, they are going to get about as much 
fun out of politics as any body. 


ASSEMBLY DISTRICT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Where They Meet and When. 

The folluwing is a directory of the various assembly 
district organizations of the united labor party of New 
York city, showing times and places of meeti ng, Names 
of chairmen, etc.: 

First.—International hall, corner Albany and West 
streets; every Tuesday evening. Jereniah Murphy, 
chairman, : 

Second.—22 New Bowery; second and fourth Tuesdays 
for business; first and third. Tuesdays for entertain- 
ments and debates, Wiliam Russell, chairman. 

Third.—185 Grand street; every Tuesday evening. . G. 
H. Robinson, 1§ Spring street, chairman. 

Fourth.—68 East Broadway; Saturday evening. Philip 
J. Scnunell, 35 Rutgers street, charrman. : 

Fiftth—Warren hall, corner Spring and Clarke streets; 

usiness meeting every Thursday evening; entertain- 
ments and debates évery second Thursdey. evening 
after transaction of routine business.” Willinm) Aniler- 
son, chairmiin,. fe 

Sixth.—412 Grand street; every Wednesday evening. 
James J. Crosson, chaurrman: : 

Seventh.—fifieenth- street and Sixth avenue; Thurs- 
vay evening. Henry FP. Reed, chairman, 

Eighth.—236 Lroome street; Tuesday 
Patrick McMahon, 107 Essex street, chairman, 

Ninth.—534 Hudson‘ street, corner ‘of: Bunk: general 
meeling secon and fourth: Tnesday evenings; debates 
first and third: Tuesday evenings. H. scar Cole, 
chairmany (00s. ee aS : 

Tenth.—Ureackt's hail, 197 East’-Fourth street; sec- 
ond and fourth Wednesdays.“ August Mayer, 854 East 
Houston, chuirman. 8 : ‘ : us 


evening. 


Eleventh—3i0 Sixth avenue; second and fourth Mon-. 


day evenings. Frank Shiller, 133 West Twenty-eighth 
street, chairman. : feet : 
Tyeitth—Schmidt.hall, $5 Avenue, D; Tuesday even- 
ng. Nathan Rosenstein, 114 Columbia street, chairman. 
Thirteenth—862 Eighth avenue, corner Twenty-eighth 
street: Wednesday evening. Win. “A. O’Connor, gut 
West Twentyeninth street; chairman, seers 


Fourteenth—178 First avenue; first and third Tuesday | 


and second and fourth Monday. M.S. Murray, 651 East 
Thirteenth street, chaimman, 9 
Fifteenth—si5 Ninthavenue; Tuesday night. Edward 
Conklin, 437 West Twenty-eighth street, chairman, 
Sixteenth.—Gaswiller’s ball, First avenus, between 
Twentieth and) Twenty-first streets; every Tuesday 
night. Join J. MeGrath, chairman, ° Panam Caren 
Seventeenth.—747 Ninth avenue;-second and fourth 
ames: H. Magee, .chairnian, 813° West 


Thursdays, : 
Forty-seventh street, | ae 
Eighteenth.—t6t East. Thirty-second-: street; 
Thursday evening. Philip Kelly, chairman, 
Nineteenth.—Deubert's hall, 122d strect and Eighth 
avenue; every Thursday, and twice: a> month at $32 
Ninth avenue. William P. O'Meara, chairman. Com- 
munications should) be addressed’ to the secretary, 
Charies Fring, I5ist street and Western boulevard. 
Twentieth —Forty-ninth ‘street and: Third avenue; 
every Thursday. -T. Berliner, chairman. 
Twenty-tirst.—161 West. Fifty-tirst: street; every Mun- 
day for general businees and every Wednesday and Fri- 
day for enreliment of members. William Cummings, 
chairman,  Cummunications should be addressed to 
the secretary, John J.-O’Brien, 103 East Eighty-fourth 
street, 
Twenty-secoad.—1438 Third avenue; every Tuesday 
evening. William J. O’Dair, chairman. 
Tweniy-third.—i897 Third avenue, corner 105th street; 
business meeting every Monday evening; Progress and 
Poverty club readings and debates Thursday and Sat- 
urday evenings. C.F. Doody, chairman. 
Twenty-fourth—Karl's park, 148th street and Willis 
avenue; every Tuesday night. Willam B ‘Abrens, 


every 


chairman, 


“1887. 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tlons and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


seribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 


invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 3 Ann street, New 
York. 


lr 


WOULDNT 
WHO We seaWclL 


ae ee 
core 
wus 


SPECIAL FOR 
OCTOBER. 


FALL OVERCOATS. 
Made in Chesterfields, of 


imported Coatings, 


yal i ater. ¢ Br : 


ne 
x 


Quilled Satin Lined 


throughout, Satin Bleeve 
Lining, Slated Seams, the 
Cheapest without excep- 


tion, to order, 


$25.00. 


‘DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


THE GARMENT IS WORTH FULLY 840. 
Trousers to Mensure from $4.00 
Suite te Mensure from $16.00 

When writing for samples, state shade preferred, as 
we have a hne of about 50 shades, ranging from Cream 
to Jet Black. 


Samples and Self-Measurement Chart mailed on 
application, 


2)é BUWERY Nye: ago 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SRP 


_ GERMAN TRACTS. 


IN THE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


NOW READY. 
The Syracuse Platform. @pares. 


ISSUED 


No. 41. 
No. 42. 
No. 43. 
George. 


“Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error.” 
4 pages. 
IN PRESS: 
No. 46. 
pages. ; 
No. 47. “Itis the Law of Christ.” 
ofHenry, 1. 4 pages, : are 
Prices, free by mail: 2-page tracts—50 copies; 10. cents; 
100 copies, 15 cents; 1,000 copies, $1; 5,000 copies, $4.25. 
Four-page tracts—25 copies, 10 cents; 1W) copies, 25 
cents; 1,000 copies; 5,00 copies, $5.50. 
Enght-page tracts—25 copics, 1 cents; 100 copies, 30 
cents; 1,00) copies, 34; 5,00 copies, $17. 
Other numbers in preparation. Address 
HENRY GEORGE, _ 
25 Ann street, New York, 


66 IP EsGreEss AND POVERTY” 
IN GERMAN, 


now in press and will be ready Oct. 19.- 
Price, in paper covers, 3 cents, 
HENRY GEORGE, 
25 Ann Street, New. York. 


WONGS OF TILE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
entitled. : aa 


ANTI-PGVERTY SGUNDS., 


Address 


containing the words und music of seven stirring 


songs, aS sung by the 
CONCORDIA CHORUS 

at the various meetings in New York and vicinity: 
book is of 2 convenient size, Well printed, and has a 
strong paper cover, 
of ajand and lavor club should do what he ean. to: dis- 
tribute these songs and organize cheruses to sing-them 
in the coming campaign, sae : 

The boux wilt be sent prepaid to any address on re 
ceipt of the price, Bcents. Address aw 

HENRY GEORGE & CO,,. 
2> Aun street, New York City. 


Fee SINGLE TAX. 


Any partiesin New York or elsewhere wishing to issue 


“SINGLE TAX” LITERATURE 


transient!y or permanently, in newspaper form, should 
correspond with us. Land and labor clubs, publishers 
of local papers who wish to aid the movenient, and 
would-be publishers are especially invited to address 
UNION PRINTING CO., 
15 Vandewater st., New York. 


RE YOU INTERESTED IN THE LAND: 


question?) Then read 


TAX THE AREA; 


a solution of the Land Problem. * 
PRICE, 20 CENTS. 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO., 
ss NEW YORE, 


ee ne eee Ee 
AXMPAIGN MEDALLIONS OF HENRY 
George and Dr. MeGlyon. Silver plated or electro; 
bronze at Ye. per dozen. Also, large Henry. George 
electro bronze medallions at $1.50 each. 


Agents wanted. 
’ J.G. SCHUCK, . 
587 Third ave., bet. 27th and 2th sts., New York, 


‘SQOGGARTH AROON,” 


the new song written to 


DR. M’GLYNN 


and sun with the gre Miss 2 aoe 5 ne | ei 
i sung greatest success by Miss “Munier at | ror tne aananela 
the Academy of Music can be had at Ponds, Dittson’s 


and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street,’ and Tnusic: 


and statfonery stores generally. 


Dp" VecG LYNN, BRENRY GEORG E, POW 
DERLY; 3 cabinet” photos, Ze.: 
McGILL, 34 Henry st., New. Yorke. 


Ust OUT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE:HEWITT 


: CAMPAIGN. ae 
By Louis F. Post and Fred.C. Leubuscher.: 
1 vol., paper covers, Price, 20-cents, 
Address : HENRY GEORGE :&:Co., 


FDAX REBORQUEE. 
Tbe first paper publisied in America devoted tothe 


“First Principles.” Henry George. 4 pages: 
enry 


“Taxing Land , Values.” Henry George. 8. 
Rev. 8. H, Spencer: 


Oct. 17, King 


The: 


Every Anti-povertyite or: member . 


$2.75. per, 100, > 


61 Clarendon 


23. AnD street, New Yerk. | 


en 


LABOR PARTY. 


UNITED 


Appeintments for Spenkers ‘in 
State. 

Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn will speak as 
follows: pe Hea 
Oct. 15, Ist and 9th Oct. 23, (afternoon) | 

assembly districts East New York; 

New York city (evening) Academy 
Oct. 16, (afternoon) of Music, New York | 

Flushing and Col- Oct. 24, Dunkirk 3 

lege pt; (evening) Oct: 25, Jamestown =~ 


New. York. 





‘NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


poruLar EDITION. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


na: 
= 


(AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUE 


WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 


7th district, Brook- Oct. 26, Hornellsville - ate 


lyn, and Academy Oct. 27, Elmira — 

of Music, New York Oct. 28, Owego 
Oct. 17, Ithaca ‘Oct. 29, L..L City. - 
Oct. 18, Geneva Oct. 31, Port. Jervis | 
Oct. 19, Canandaigua Nov. 1, Mid@letown . - 
Oct. 20, Rochester Nov. 2, Newburg 
Oct. 21, Lockport Nov. 8, Glens Falls: 
Oct. 22, Bartholdihall Noy. 4, (afternoon) Ft. 

and Grand Army Edward; (evening) 

hall, Brocklyn, E.D.. Whitehall _ 


Henry George will speak: 

Oct. 17, Kingston ~ Oct. 27, Oswego 
Oct. 18, Poughkeepsie Oct. 28, Rome __ 
Oct. 19, Albany Oct. 31, Gloversville 
Oct. 20, Sing Sing’ © vel, 
Oct. 21, Yonkers. 
Oct. 24, Utica .— 
Oct. 25, Ogdensburg 
Oct. 26, Watertown 


Nov: 2, Schenectady — 
Nov. 3, Saratoga. 
Nov. 4, Hoosick Falls. 


Rev. W. E. Lincoln of Painesville, O.,. and 
Hon. Samuel W. Williams of Vincennes, Ind, 
will speak: nee es oe 5 
Oct. 22, Buffalo - Oct.-31, Ithaca 
Oct. 25, Medina » Nov..1, Auburn 
Oct. 26, Batavia -s- Nov. 2, Oswego 
Oct. 27, Penn’ Yan. - Nov. 3 ‘Ogdensburg. 
Oct. 28, Canandaigua Nov. 4, Watertown 
Oct. 29, Geneva ; Nov. 5, Rome 

Victor A. Wilder of Brooklyn will speak: 
Oct. 14, Buffalo Oct. 22," 0 
Oct. 15, Auburn ee 

Judge James G. Maguire of ‘ San “Francisco 
will speak: ST OE a Bt 
Oct. 17, Jamestown Oct. 27, Nyack 
Oct. 18, Hornellsville Oct. 25, Greenbush 
Oct. 19, Elmira. - Oct. 29, Binghamton 
Oct. 20, Owego. Oct. $1, Rochester | 
Oct. 21, Schenectady Nov. 1, Corning 
Oct. 22, Oneonta. > 
Oct: 24, Port Jervis. 

Oct. 25, Middletown Ni 
Oct. 26, Newburg — 


Rey. Hugh O. Pentecost, wi 
Oct. 17, Gloversville Oct. 28 
Oct.19,Cohoes =. Oct. 2 
Oct. 21, Binghamton Nov. 2, 
Oct 27, Rochester . a 


Dr. Alfred S. Houghton 0 


“speak: 


Oét. 17, Onconta _ 


Oct. 18, Nyack Oc 
Oct. 19, Hoosick Falls 


Oct. 20; Glens Falls. 


Oct. a, Whitehall 
Oct. : 
Oct. 24, Malone 


2, Plattsburg 


Oct. 26. Kingston | 


Oct. 27, Poughkeepsie 


Mr. Louis F. Post ‘of. 


| Oct. 16, Brooklyn 
The German Edition of “Progress and Poverty” is | ; 


Acad my 


oe 


Oct. 19, Peexskill 


Oct. 22, Port Richmond ne 


"Mr. Robert Crowe of N 
Oct. 17, Oneonta 
Oct. 18, Nyack 


Oct. 22, Plattsbur. 
Oct. 24, Malone: 

Oct. 26, Kingston 
Oct. 27, Poughke 


“Oct. 28, Peel:skil 


Rev. W. D. P. Biiss will spe k 
Oct. 25, Albany Nov. ates 


Oct. 26, Hudson — 


Leo Miller of Chicago will 


Oct. 14, Buffalo. 


‘Party, Rooin. 28, 


yAse ‘AND GABOR—The 


has been orgauized fur: the 
into national politics, by means 
pondence, lectures, ete. or 
Labor Party of New Yor 
adopted at Syracuse, 2 
Members. of tr: 


nicate with th 
slates, as follo 
-California— 
Connecti 
‘India 


hus 


advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty. of 


Subscription, one year, with acopy of ''Progress'and: 


Poverty,” viven free, 50 cents: with “Progress and Poy. 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 vents. aE 
M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce street, - 


New York. | 


pn eee ee 
Ee PHONOGRAPLIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

A2page menthiy. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography.. $1.50 per 
annum. Specimen copy free. 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY, 


ema’ 


every Monda: evening, German speaking mem- 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, 1597 
Third avenue, corner 105th street. Open every evening 
for enroliment of members. Thursaay and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty club 


Ls ty ‘ al ” * . 

7OTERS OF MARYLAND WHO ARE 
d--s:rous to aid in propagating the principies of 
the united iabor party, as sev forth in the New York 
platform, adepted at Syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested 

to send their names and addresses to 

a JOHN SALMON, 
4i5 N. Eutaw at., Baltimore, Md, 


2 RP ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS 
ee 


The Phonographic In. 


“Chicago, with 


SSeS 
and Jabor elu Oe 
heal 
zation. for the state. St 
members of lond and labor: 
of such organizations 
write. RE oleae 


LL READERS OF. 
favor of a united kibor 
ly district, composing th 
and Fifteenth wiurds, al 
chided in the. district “will 
and addresses to: the ud 


district th 


Nov. 1, Amsterdam. 


Social Problems, pape 


namics "Property in Lan pape 
The Land Question, pap 
For sale by all bookselle 


ider 1e ST ile 
“This gratiiving 


‘the interest and’ useft 
matters. of which 
‘and practicalimp 


of 4 popular edition. - 
Etrustdestined tod 


-} question in its: true 


of thought. that ol 


"the simple measure, 1 


TADET Les eee oes cedeuessassacccSh 
CIOtD. eee cece veer eceeersence L. 
ee cccbeccteeeceuesklae 
odes ea ‘ 


hth AnlleTathshdndhtttalh ihededekodbsdodadke dhol 1.00: 


| Protection or Free Trade?) spe 


bee 


ieddhd Lette LAL Th ih 


r o ent postpaid on. receipt 


of price. 


| HENRY GEORGE & CO.. 2 ann street, New York. 
M\HE LAND AND. LABOK LIBRARY. 


We arenow. pubLishing under the. title of. “The 


Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on vae 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, igures and arguments expressed. ur cons. 
else, vigorous language eas 


nderstood. Asa means 
end them to ail who desire ta 


paganda we reco: 
reform. Those: wha. 


. as we have every | 
they are needed and. 


on the Remedy for Pov- 
iugh O. Pentecost of, 


The True Mode of Ralsng 


r pages. as 
y Henry George. 4 


teal.” An address by _ 
ti-Poverty Society, = 

-overty.”” “An address, by. 
he Anti-povurty society. 


Christianity.” An address by: 
ost before the Anti-poverty sow 


eR tot Land.” Bishop. Nulty’s letter 
the clergy and laltty of his diocese. 16 pages. Price, 


-AntiPoverty.” | Am ade.” 


ntecost- before the New: 
‘June 19. 8: ‘pages. 


: Labor 2t Houston, Texas, 
1. Questions and Answers.” : Questtons. by 
foward Henderson of the Sixty-frst street 4. E, 
New Yor! th answers by Henry George, ~ 
‘the Land By Thomas. 
t} and Its Error.” ‘Henry 
























































eT nas SE PED e af ae ae Seana eee ne 


low the imposition of tbe single tax. : 
tall; and he is uct only converted to our 
“principles, but he is perfeetiy prepared to. go 


fee) giad when I meet one of that kind. 
the men that thinks he knows that bothers 
me-—the man who thinis he has studied what 


-aof man is my terror. 


fhe wnited labor party. 
-werts too easily; see that they have around 
athem some izflvence that will keep them in 
the right path Get them to subscribe for. 
Iaduce them to read “Prog-. 
‘Social Problems;? |. 
and Jabor elubs, }: 
and get them to attend the meetings. Get | 
> thera to Work for the cause; in working they. 
Will study its principles, and through SN OrHaNS |, 
c their faith will be confirmed. 


"Ser Staxpazp. 
Tess and 


panic fear that oppresses thein as th 
the unpitying world; 


glums; 


fer the morrow; 


3S want - 


~e@an’t vote fur such a warrew issue. 


“@rops, cam00l pay lis inierest this year. 
Bwext year he will have to pay two years’ in-. 
Berest with ene year’s 
pay this year with half a crop, what can he = 
 @Epect pext yeur, even with good crups! He 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


- Aneornest worker in the eause—Edward 
Madison ef Binghamtcu—writes an interest-. 
ding letter en the subject of bis experiences in 
- gmaking eerverts te the principles of the. 
gnited labor party. Mr. Madison is aman 
“who believes in working systematically; he 


notes the grounds on which each man whom 
he attacks opj:oses him; he studies the ment2) 
attitude and precesses of his opponents, with 
@ view to discoveriiz, as nearly .as possible, 
just what objections ure most frequently 


made, and in what form the truto must ve | 


expressed to be most readily understeod. 


“zr jrut ignorance only,” says Mr. Mad: son, 


*4hat blocks the read. When I mect a man 


‘whol as parcly 


and eee heineneie < 


wotilled, plenty of water power ‘unutilize: 


~ Plenty of building lots unoccupied—in short, 
: “that 
-mbounds un every side. Having get so far, 
- Imake him find ‘out for bimseif—just. asking 
-. him a question cr two to put him on the right 
 track—that the simple way to abolish pov 


qhe natural raw material of vealth 


erty would be to Jet eager jJabor get at and 
utilize the natural opportunities lying idi 
and after that the rest iseasy. He is in the 


“proper frame of mind. He sves that poverty 
really can be abolished, if cnly some way can 
be devised to give invor access to land; aud 
he is anxious te find that way, and 


anv clinmmer of light that shows it to hin. 


Evervthi ng else beesmes viain to him with 
wery ‘little ‘explana ation—the injustice of land’ 


Monopoly; the magical eifects that will fol- 


aod preach the: to som epoeys else. 
(No, it isw’t the ignorant mun 
me,” Mr. Madison goes ontosay. “I abyray 


Its *s: 


be thinks are our principles and objects, and 
feels sure there’s noiliing in them. Thus sort 
For uniess you can get 
his mind thercughly ciean; uniess you can 
wlenar uway every brick of the edifice of his 
false ideas, you cun never feel certain that bis 


‘pew faith will stand on a firm foundation. 


You go away srom him thinking iim thor- 
oughly converted, aud the first thing you 


_ know, some nonsensical little uotion, like the 


poor widow with her seven children, or the 
poor man’s buuse alougside the miliionuire’s 


palace, is hurled 7% hin, and nis: mind is all 


adrit azain.” 

Yes, frienc Madison, it is bard to combat 
error as well as ignorance: bet to do that 
weryv work is the mission of every member ‘of 
Don't leave your con- 


Provercy” or 
bring them into your jJand 


And now, you readers of TEE Sraxpann, : 
just lock inte your own iearts and see if you. 
mre not, very many of you, in just ae 
position of those men of whom friend Aad 


son complains. Do you really viiderstand 


what it 6 that this united labor party is aim-. 
ing at? Do you reaily comprehend the re- | 
In is}. 
hard to believe that you do. For surely, if 
you did, there would be no need for this 
column in Ta” Sranpano—no need for usto |€ 
ek, to shake off your |: 
following < 


sults that it is striving to bring about? 


urge you, week after we 


apathy and throw your whcle soul into the 


contest.and conquer once for all. 


To bring the kingdom of heaven pone 


earth; to utterly destrey poverty, end greed, 
aud selfishness; te make it impossible fer any 
gan to oppress his ucighber; to relieve the 
widow aud the orphan from the horrible 
y face 
ment houses, to do away with the 
te secure to every man com- 
fort, leisure and freedem from «anxiety 


that will follow its success. Do you rexlize 
this! Many of you unquestionably do. But 
ask yourselves if everyone of the bundred 
thousand and more readers cf Tue Staxpanp 
had a living sense of the glorious possibilities 
of the foture and a burning desire for their 
accomplishment, how lorg would it be befors 
the gospel of anti-poverty would sweep across 
the country, as the fre aeross the dry prairic? 

Friend—you who read these lines—don’t 
wait for the other ninety-nirne thousand nine 
Ducdred aad uinety-wine, but buckle to and 
do your share of work at once. Send us sub- 
seribers for THE Stanparp; send us money 


Sor the recruiting or caupuign funds; win us 
Do whatever vou can: 
do best, whatever lies nearest te your hand; 


wotes for the party. 


bat do something. Anddoitnow! | 

Lrwosts Erartiox, N. 
tance for “Progress and Poverty.” I! huve 
read THE STANDARD sent me by some kind 


friend, and buave become converted to ao 


Views. and shzu!! vote the united labor ticke 


Was arepublican, bri seeing no difference bs- 
tween the two cid parties, “had almost made 
up my miad to join the prohibitionists. 


3 keow one farmer who, owing to poor 
But 


crops; and if he can’t 


“owns” sall his farm. ms 
CHARLES H. AFFOLTER.. 


Isn't it worth the ecst of a dozen recruit or | 
@ampaign subscriptions te get such a letter as. 
that We could give you scores of such let- 

fers to read every weck—letiers from all 


ver the country, from clergynien, from farm 


ers, from mechanics, from iaborers, from pro- 


fessiona! men. Once in a while, it is true. 


there comes a ncte from some willful man or | 
ether, ‘T don’t want Tue Sranparnp; I wort. 


Fead it; stup sending it tone.” But eve i 


“that case the man has been svaked up to the | 
knowledce that the united labor party is in 


‘the field and hard at werk; and nine times 
out of ten, however he moke up bis mind that 
he won't bave i apy thing to do with these new 
fangled ideas, he gctsio thinking cf them in 
gute of himsel!: aa from thinking of them to 


believing in them i is only a step. 


eae Texus.—I sent you twelve recruit ahve 
veral days ago, and said I thought I could 


pti you a Lundred in thirty cays. Inclosed 


fiud money for wwenty-four addit! nalcnes. I 
arely fail to x gel aiuen to ost! 


pease to rears eer # bis miabies 


“New Crusade.” 
of Waco to take each twelve copies of THE 


for ali they failed to sell. 


i! eee plenty of land 


$1.50 pai ie names of six persons sT wish you 


wel leomes | 


He sees 


that bothers 
turn the scale in some election district. 


ball-rol! 


conference yoted pnanimonsiy to form a land 


by O. G. Howe of Detroit. 


‘that ejorious Hugh O. Pentecost, in whom the 


“Wth isu. stis this that so takes hold ‘of the 


anidnight hours wondering 


camakes life cnce move worth the living. 


ae live up'to the motto, “Strike when the iron is 
hot;? and am willing to help. get it hot. . 
j cause is prospering in this locality. 


*Brazas are blac 
just. what Jandlorai ism is doing for them. 
: “They. bave not forgutten the days of chattel 
d-slavery, and i 
dom, and most of the voor whites 


to tear down the 4 tene- 


these are the objects 
of the united iabor party, the glorious results. 


, our 
thet, we. urge: eV 


Y.—I inclese remit-. 


Togress and Poverty” to cone 
father and the hired mar and a neighbor. IT! 
Rast 


for 32 to elp : 
sider the m; 


-more readers it hus the better. 


-if Ltake- 
2 aware wd 


ee rte nae, 


not the way to catch them. Some “smart 
leck” amoug them will be sure te throw cold 


water. Teli your canvassers to catch on to 
his idea; it’s the best way. 


I am doing my 


best to spread the gloricus gospel of “The 
Ytold the two newsdealers 


Stanxpvarp, and that I would pay them cost 
I shall make the 
same proposition to our news:nan here. I 
shall send you shortly a contribution for ‘the 
New York cunipuign. 

Tuclosed find two dollars mere, handed in 
since I commenced writing by tivo young nen 
—one my son—for fees to Anti- -poverty ae 


‘ty. They saw where you wanted itto hel 


the campaign, and listen « help. Neit ve 
of these young men is by any means poverty- 


‘stricken, but they. say they have read of 
riches taking wings, aud they want to provide 
4 for thaw cont inzeuey-by bringing about eou- 
| ditions £ 
-roddess 10 ber flight, and such conditions will 
do it-surea Just Jet the taxes be placed on 
matural opportunities lustead of property, and 


favor able ‘to overta king the fickle 


the peopie wiil be emancipated from tke fear 
of poverty and rejoice in un annual jubilee. 
God help the peuple to read and _thiuict, and 
ay, Work and pay. I daily thaus God that: 
ML. & ng enlisted : in the cause. 

win, and he: will win in hie He 

in’ New York state now, and, I 
-possibie. lf we had the 
vod ie him to you, 


ew Y ork eampaig on. New York 
ll musi help, und tan now. 

ort. God ‘grant that the wires 

at Henry. George i is elected. How, 

inw itd ring arouud the worid, and giadden 


the 


hearts of tbe enslaved millions:: 
J. L. CALDWELL. 


x Cal. —To nid at Jeast a little in 
oe ‘ben efit ‘the | human race by 


ee) send TEE STANDARD to for the same dur- 
push, as stated in THE STANDARD. 


Dr. B. caren 


To : any two dar esses oa + 50 cents, 
To-any tive addresses for $1. 
Vo any: seal elve addresses for 8&3. 


( ee 
- These reer eu and campaign subscription 


vote on “Rov. c And two votes mae 


fORCESTER. Mass.—We have started the 
2¢ here and will soou make it lively 
for ihe evemy in this vicinity. A few gentle- 
inen met this afterncon aud after an informal 


and laber ciub. We have written tor a char 
ter, and T herewith send $1 for tracts of land 
aud labor library. I also send 10 cents for 
1¢) copies of blank form and circular devised 
Yours, 

Lk. K. Paces. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25.—I must have a ht- 
tle interest in your anti-poverty campaign, 
thouch I have but little cash; and being but a 
night watchman at 67 years of age. “For as 
spirit.of Christ dwells, said on Sunday, tke 
minds of some of us (at least I faney so, for I 
an) not ashamed to say that it co takes hold of 
my mind) wbat we often walk the floor in wak- 
jus hours and dream of it, and lie awake in 
What a glorious 
viace this old wreck ofa \ world will be when 
this reform. comes to pass. ‘It is this that 


_For we shall know as we are known 
Nevermore te walk alone 
In the dawning cf the morning. 
_ Wh ‘hen. poverty i is cleared Away. 
A. RICHARDSON. - 


PERRY. FALLS , Tex.—I ama blacksmith and 


Our 
Two- 
of ‘the 


thirds of the producei rs in this: valley 
ks; but most. of them know 


are zealous in the cause of : free- 
believe in 
the fand: for the people also. “The. truth | only 
nts: o be: told und the victory is ours, 

Ina J. MCCOLLUM. 


-PainapELrata.—Desiring te give a band in 
ing forward the cause of “Georgeism, if 
er so 9 little. inclosed you will find 50 cenitsin 
stamps for;which send Tne. ST4np ARD Lo the 
addresses. 2s 

‘Since ‘the centennial stir is over, the land 
question is the main topic: of droussion among 
workingemen again. Every Friday is looked 
forward to. for THe. STANDARD and several 
neighbors gather in, and among us we. read it 


hearly thruugh before dispersing. 


Those whe don't quite comprebend tho ques- 
ion (for T have yet to see one who dees really 
uncerstand. it aud not believe its eflicacy) are 


willing to vote for tbe lubor party when op- 
affurds it for nothing else than by: 


portunity z 
way of rebuke to both the old ‘parties, which 


have lost their confidence. 


We -den’t make much fuss, but in season 
and out of it, perhaps, we are driving spikes 
iu and clinching them every time. 

J. F. CUNNINGHAM. 


Earnest: workers these, every ‘one of them. 


And who can help being an honest worker at 
a time like this, when “the day of the Lord 
is at hand,” and the new crusade is Setting 
men’s bearts aflame with sager zeal. 


We want to Kend Sean ARDS and tr nets :t tu 

every voter in New York who is not. already 
a convert to cur princivles; and we 
Go it just as quickly. as possible, ‘that the 
effects. may de felt by: election day. 
Costs money—imore by far than we have. ju 
connuand—and At is to. secure this mo 


: pandred. Jaollaree send what you can,.: ' 


ing to your wneans 
necessity is urzent. 


PHILADELPHIA, | Pa.— 
tal ue a ‘Sea Fun Wicket. fet 


3 but send 4if-poM 


but my vs fife and Th bas 
will be bette 


‘the glorious: 
nS ork. 


4 er, and js teil- | 
» Wiieur. : 


HN OND: 

in the New 

nall amount, bub it 
ribuie ab} 


as. you 
Tia asi at 


ILLIAMS. © 


shelase: ‘a check for 


-{ to be used fer your ¢ ‘Recruiting Fund. ” ne 
ior do LT fully. 
: STANDARD. 


i annet join your party, 
your hopes, but Lbelieve Tus 
helps io muke its reuders think on- many im- 
ortant public questions, 2 nd Jam sure the 


really teaches the fatherhood of God and the 
‘brctherh od of man cannot lave tco. wide 2 
circulation. JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


WashinctTon, D. C., Oct. 10.—faclosed 
piease find $2, my regular monthly contribu- 
tion to the good work. Every eek, as I 
read Tue Sfanpanp. and especially “Pub. 
lishers’ Notes,” I am more finnly impressed 
with the idea that the cause of bun lanity for 
which vou and your co-laborers are so zeal- 
ously Working is bound to triumph in the end, 

and ibal, tov, sooner than most cf us think. 
There is no doubt about it that our priuciples 
are gaiuing rapidly in public favor all over 
the country. Since the opeving of the cam- 
paign- in New York this fall I have meta 
nunber of men in this city Who are in perfect 
sympathy with tie wevemeutaud would vote 


“Want to. 


oney. order. 


posta 1 note 


A paper that | 


“merce, in the form of ground rent, 


The cry that weare 


“receive 


initionsanihia aily 
-as. the tx 
Mid les lone LO. tandlore 


if ae avond's com 


the straight ticket were they in-a position to 
do sc. 

The thing I recret most is that Ioam not 
able to make my contributions $20 per month 
instead of 32. Ws. GEDDES. 


Reweivea this week: 


J. L. Car Carder. cv.sdieestasssisesenases eseeeenaees 


vee 
te 
i+] 


St bat pe eC ee ee 


J. > ltt once tet ae 
Mr. Haggstron...ececceeteeye 


ra ame hee: 

GC. Bee. e cc cet eee ecieees 
Bede Tiisvecsetocecssesten! 
‘ammer, fei ate vammer.: 


CS Se Alea) 
~ 


w e have) now. reac - for. thes use of elubs: 
and other organizations, a form of invitation’ 
to. attend. meetings, s, issued as No. 45 of the 
Land and labor library, under the. title of 
“The Platform of the United Labor Party.” 
On one side is giyen the Syracuse platform; 
on the other an urgent appeal to attend a 

eeting of. the party or club, with plain, 
sraiehetees ard reasons for doing so. Proper. 
blanks are left for stamping or writing the 

name of the organization, time and piace of 
meeting, ete. 

These invitati ion forms can be distributed in 
the cars or inthe strects, left.at houses, sent in 
letters, ete., and properly utuized ‘can be 
made a very efficient means. of propayi nda. 
We furnish them ut ten cents per 100, $1 per 
1,000, or $4.25 per 5,000. 


Shange the Narnes of Men aud Placer, and 
Might Not All This be Written of the 


United States? . 


Reynolds’ Newspaper, London, Eng. 


As society 1s at present constituted, trade 
depression is a disease that would seem to be 
incurable. It is twelve vears since i at- 
tacked, in an epidemic form, the commerce cf 
the country, and no treatment which has been 
applied to it has produced the slightest etfect 
fur the better. Ou the contrary, so far at 
least asthe working classes are concerned, 
year by year tt is alfecting their condition 
Mere anu mere for the worse. Labor 1s more 
ditticult to obtain now than ib ever wes, and 
Wares meanwhile have been reduced io invst 
trades to almost the starvation puint, Prime 
ministers § ee governments have risen and 
fallen, but rade languighes ard labor staryes 
all the ne It has, in fact, become one of 
the standing tonies of discussion wherever 
and whenever wor king men, come together 
for the purpose of ‘comparing and ex- 
changing 2 This year, as was 
meet, “it wa the text chosen by 
the newly elected president of — the 
trades union congress fer his address 
to the delegates assembled at Swansea. Mr. 
Bevan discuversthe cause of trade depression 
to reside in our land system, and m the con- 
centration of capital into fewer hands. -If 
these propositions are closely looked into, it 
will be discovered, we think, that Mr. Bevan 
has placed his Huecer richt on the seat of ue 
disense. There is nothing on the soil, 
under the soil, of Great Britain that is not 
taxed and monopolized in the interests of the 
lund holding 
shape of. rents; ecal and iron are *:xed in 
the form of rovalties: bricks, mortar, stone,. 
wood—every blessed thing, in fact. w hich 
contributes to sustain human and animal ex- 
istence—is tuxcd for the benefit of these’ 
drones. Tuke the duke of Hamilten as an 
example. From one cf his estates -in 
Lanarkshire he realizes over 2100, 000 
per sunum from royalties on coal anddron 
alone. He has no more right to these 
treasures, placed by nature: in the bowels 
of the earth, than have the inbabitants 
of Saturn. He does nothing fur the locatity, 
or, for the matter of that, for the nation, 
whence he draws this immense wealth. The 
most of it he spends abroad cr sqnanders on. 
horse-racing. One hundred thousand pounds. 


would support iu comfert one thousand fami-) 


Hes—it would be two pounds a week to. each; 

but the former sum is not a third of the duke’s* 
income from land aud its adjuncts, and -he is: 
only one of many similarly circumstanced. 
A workingman has to pay a landlerd, in. such 
a case as his grace of Hamilton, first, adi 
rect tax upon his labor in the shape of royal- 
> second, he is taxed upon the bricks, iron, 
wood, ete, in the shupe of a house which. 
shelters. him, not to: mention the rent of the 
ground ; third, he buys his provisions: from a 
grocer, his. clothes ‘from: a: tailor, both: of 
Whol have in turn also to pay reut,: elc.,. 
to a tandiord,;- and) who agi a8) to res 
cap themselves must put: -on the. 
goods purchased by customers. ‘So. also tlie” 
manufacturer is taxed by the landlord—in 
the city of London the landtord tax. upon cor 

js not, on 
the average, met. by sovereigns suiticient to. 


_cover the Wwhole surface of the gronund—and- 


this, tuo, In the end Gomes out of the pocket: 
of the original producer—the workingman. 
being outsold in the amniur- 
kets of the world, because our workingmen. 
larger wages for working: ‘shorter 
hours than do foreign workmen, is not tena 

ble. Suppose our workmen did receive larger 
wages than the workmen of fereign eoun- 
tries, how much would this amount to in the 
year as compared with the money ‘‘o gullared” 
y the landowners. Say that aosixth of th 

whole population (w hich would: be about sp 
millions). derived their livetibood fr om dal Ox 
and suppose that they each © 


pounds (which. is not the fact 9) more 


than the workmen-of foreign countri 
tT pdees this: come tot: It conies 
; not nearly s 

paid ‘annually b 


This | 


ae a i 
bow. 1 tuemsel ve 


panics: 


dollar in ubis: state ‘tor th 


ds performed -in oteer: ‘statcs 
cents. : 


They Menn te Stop lt iz Same. Way 
Jn an editorial on the recent tre 
contest, tne London Echo says : 
The net Eesults of all this di isCuSs 


fish lana sy ste 
be? re at. ee back of anv 1 

practical reformer when the 

settlement. 

vorance of ihe delegates on. ntti 

questions which they themselves, 

eases, Would have a dificulty ia exp a 

but the unanimity of the discontent is 

ter for serious eonsidera trou. Tf the i 
men know nothing more, thes, at least, know 
that the villages are be! ng depopula ited, : 
that their inhabitants compete in the town 
labor markets, and in some way or other they 
mean to stop the tide of migration, bo matic 


at what sacrilice to the landlvvus 


isk adeeb 


‘wr 


class. Food is taxed in the | 


‘ 


wall be first in Jise.. 


“to spend | io oh : 


‘and to uid THE STAx <DARD in its” 
of enlighteniug the people. I. 


-Detroit.—tInclosed -please find $loas the. 
-cotnmencement of my weekly coutribution to 
the united labor party campaign fund. 
am ‘spared health and streneth T will continue: 
“‘Lo-send iny mite until after the election. 
are making a noble fight in the cause of jus- 


OCTOBER 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Don’t neglect it! It needs your support— 
needs it so urgently that unless you readers { 
of Tue STANDARD do the ful! measure of your. 
‘duty, the work for the doing of which the | 
campaign fund is intended to provide - must, : 


toa greater or less extent, go undone. 
Here are a few letters that show how eara- 
est sympathizers with the 


selves to aid it. They are worth reading, alike 


for their interest and their example: - 


¢HOstO™, Oct. 9.—I inclose check for $100 


cr the campaign fund.: 
tis a matter of rerect that those peaple 
Gutside of New York stete who are interested 
in the cause do not more thoroughly realize 
the importance of your campaign and con 
tribute more fberally toward it. After you 
have won the battle in -New \ 
states will be in such haste to adopt the re- 
form that it will be a hot race to see w hich 
So. let us hepe that all 
frieads will realize the importance of co 
tributing- quickly aud cheerfully 
erally as their resources will permit, 
full satisfaction: that their cause wil, be bet- 
ter helped than-if their mone 
wo states. se 
MARK: Cross. 


“Cal, Oct. 3: —Inclosed is $1 
mpaien fund. I believe it is the 
best acl of my. hive. vo help in this new. crusade 
glorious work 

*, MILLER. 


Los. “ANGEL 


tice, May you! be. victorious. 
JAMES DALGARNO. © 


CLIProN “Staten Island, Oct. 6.—I inclose 
81, all IL can-afford now while 


your doctrine yc 


and defending the land gospel. 
JOHN P. Dow NEY. 
Kixcston, Ont.—Inclosed please find $3 
from three. stancth believers. 
fight is going on in New York! “Thats strange 
New vigor is vorking even he re. 
what may happen! Someumes I could take 
off my hat and. cheer in the exultant hope of 
if. --- ~~ Ropert BALMER. 
MADISON, ‘Dak, Gct. %—Inclosed please 
find money order for $5 for the campaign 
fund: A “subscription list: is staried here 
whieh wi!l 
the old adage, “He helps twice w ho. helps 
quick,” I send you this at once. 
“Ee. He EVENSON. 
Boston, England, Sept. 30.—i should like.to 
let the readers of iE STANDARD koow that 
you have friends and workers even here. 
Since reading “Progress and Poverty” it) has 
been an exquisite source of pleasure to know 
thave been the instrument of bringing the 
light of truth to others. The battle in “New 
Yori: is the opening skirmish ina tremendous 
struggle for allmankind. The ryots of India, 
the fellahs of Egypt. and all the down- trodden 
masses of Europe, did they but know the real 
issue, would be hanging bre: ithiess on the 
course of events in ‘America. No sacrifice can 
be too great to attain the exalted object, of 
our endeavor. -Inclosed please find contribu- 
tion to cainps gn fund and order tor litera- 
tures; 28 be Row LAND HI. 
Received. this Peele 
John Garweod, Lehletontaine, Qearsearerenenstese . 
A. Snoddy... 
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the Fear of posers: 


» His Moral Nature? 
boto wh 


work. the united 
labor party has in hand are bestirring them- 


York the otser: 


and as tid- 


“with the- OVERCOATS, SATIN 


PANTS TO ORS 3ER FROM os 


bad: ‘been given. 


TET: 


You: 


2 out of - work, 
fur the campaign fund. I was converted: to. 
arsugo by tue Irish. World, 
but although I take that’ paper yet I can. 
scarcely delieve that it is the sume that used: 

to be tilled every week with articles defining 


What:a noble 


-Wibo knows: 


i'soou be sentin; but, remembering: 


- heard distinctir. 


Aas wilo aay Pen tor’ 


Ge eS 4 7 pein ‘ ¢ equaled 
AGS Pet a #9 al (g a by Lithozraphy. 7 
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OR SILK- “LINED, TO ORDER 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST T3. ORDER ; 
FIT AND WOR ISLA SSHIE al 


‘SH A CKMAN’S 


FORMERLY 


oe oenisne T 


1452 AND 154 ee 


ae ONE poo AS BOVE. BROOME STREET, 


vib 1B s ys: 
places his Handeu upow the 


ae , “rai es it taward heave 


‘affirm A 


timeonio swears or 


nob worth 
world. AT Us 
he has. ‘nade ov x ee his blunary 
_possessit i 


Perhaps twent 


oo 
face appr 


approaching: tne, angelic 


throne of heaven and his hono as 


“pauperism p rersoniiied 


man is supposed to. 
honor, truth, ee igod= 
mal depth of this. one eng 
Wait to escape my. duty! ‘Tn no oth 

in the wide world could. such flagr n 


culling: thought: 


hoods go unpunished—could . such: iniquity be 5 


passed over without its Just penalty 


Not a Bit of it—-His First Lesson is. Tint 
Ife Must Find a Master to Pay liim S10 
an Week. 

New York Graphic. 

The first lesson fora man w hose work vis 
worth $10 a week to learn is that he must not 
expect to live as well as his neighbor who 
makes $20 a week. 


DE 
THE 
Pece’s PavTENT IMPROVED Cisuiosep Ear F 


Perfectly Restore the Efeuring, and perform ths 
work of the natural rum. Invisibie, gem! ortable and 
always in position, All conversation sud even whispers 
y P Send fur illustrated hook with teetimoni. 


als, PEE , Addzess F, HISCOX, &53 Broadway, Ny Ye 


Piewse mention paner. 


et ereNe ERTY SOCI IErY 


REY. EDWARD MeGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


- The twenty-tifth public niceting of the society Will 
be held at, the ae 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC Q 
UND AY EVEN ING, OCTOBER 16 


Addrnss. by 


ha fuced by members, 
Y office, 3) Cooper Unca 
R. MeGLYNN, REV. PENTECO: 
HENRY GEORGES Three 
free; for ky cents, 
New. York. 


A “A. WATCEL 


FOR THE WORKINGMAN. 
“The Weterbury? 





$2.50 FROM 1 aN RE 


THE DeTIO™ OF 
CARS ARE. Se 


AND ARE MADE. BY- 
SROANIZED LABOR. 


ST Brace Corie : Tu Lor 


y ihe ¥, alent 


al Qpecimens: Free. 
srietied at Co, ate SWiltiam § St 


PAONTING. 
(Cor co- 
- COMP 


rountry” 


es pines ae no wr 
rau r108,, we LE 
SIDNEY ULINCHS) i First avec, - 


Byard of Glucation: Sr aks 


sew “ork, =: 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


S| ce oar a ne a _ 


EVE ZiS3 od ASE SELL NY SEGmisg Itch NCTE 


CO-OPERATIVE CLU BS. 


Tris is the Rest. Cheapest, 
Most Conventent, 


and only co-opersifve Syetem of eciling watches, 


The watches are American Lever Stem Winte 
containing every css ssential to accuracy ail durabi 
Sry, and have, in addition, numerous petented im- 
provements found.in no other wach. T hey are 
colutely the only Dest and Dampproef Mave= 
ments made in the World. and are jeweled through 
out with GENUINE ROBIE 
Stem Wind and Set isthe strongest an mplest 
made. They are fully. equal for appear= 


ARCS, ACCULACY, durability and servi 


fo.¢ any S75 Watch.. | 

Our Co-operative Club System brings them wit 
“ the-reach of every one. 

~ We want an netive, responsible rep 

resentative in EVERY City 

BOWN. 
Heavy profits guaranteed on limited Investment 
Write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co 


P, 9, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES:—Keysto 
Ey National Bank, or sny Come 
mercial Agency. 


AGENCIES :. 


New York, N.Y... Sarrishurg Fa. 
Chicaga, Til. Denver, Cal. 
Fiteshurgk. Ps. Boliimere, 
Beston, Macs ‘Bt, Louis, : 
Se Pa. Wie, Se 
Ets., obs) 


Det 


ey 


Sold be Cmseists or sent be mail. 
50c, E. ‘T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa 


ARLES Bb. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(ya 


RO Rhird avenue, cor. ith serests 


N ew Nore 


EAE 


ALAND i : 
noe CORE EE AND DINING. ROOMS, 
143° Fourth avenue, 
Ret. 73th and. 1th sts. 


“PRINCIPAL AC 


OGUAN, 
Ha 26 BOW ERY 


s deans? @8 and ie shoes, 


ihe for r 


10 East . Fourteenth street, Ne 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


DR. BAIRD’S GR ANULES. 


Dr. Baird some years age ise 
covered? anew mies principle & 
combining @ nionder of vegel 
ble aikaleids and then extract= 
see thecital principle rons th 
combination, Its, effects Rave 
been. marvelous. e found, 
effects: mask: eiekia upon, th 
giandular system, throwing ef” 
wesc matter tareugh the glands 
of excretion. and stunulats 
the glands to healthy actions: 

Acts-especially on. the Liver, 
Pancreas, Spleen, Kidneys an 
Glands. of Stomach and intese 
tines. Send. for pamphicty - 

as cents per bex. § boxes §r; of of; 
dues os by mail, posta 
“prepaid. | : 

Dr. Baird will GUARANT x 
to cure any casa. of: PILE, 6: 
RUPTURE prompily, “peri 
sentiv and without pat. N 
CURE, NO. PAY. | Write. fo 

amphiets. Consultation at offic 

vee. Address Dr. Baird, 157 We 
i 


DR. WM. BY. BAIRD... 


Sole proprietor of ‘* Dr. 
Baird’s Granules; ex-Prese ~ 
‘ident W ashington Board of 
Health; ex-Crunty Phy - 
Member. of 


siclan; State 


DIES. 4 


“Creates! tte “Tr. Now syour time 


to get orders for our celebrate 
‘Treas, Ceffees and Bakin 
Pow der, and secure 2 beaut 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chios 
Tea Set, Dinner S ¢, Gold Band.’ 
Watch, Brass Lam p,. Caster, oF 
Vor perticulars address 
AMERICAN TEA CO 
Bland ss Vesey St., how Yor! 


Moss Kora Toilet Set, 
Wehster's Dictionary. 
THE G&BEA 

P.O. Box 239, 


125 COC: 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































